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Desk at 20° slope for at 
reading, writing, drawing 





THE NEW “TEN-TWENTY” 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESK 


Here is the new ““Ten-Twenty” Amer- 
ican Universal Desk—the desk with 
all the features teachers have long 
wished for. It is the result of years of 
research—the ideal desk for the class- 
room where seating, lighting, and 
decoration have been co-ordinated to 
induce correct posture and to safe- 
guard eyesight. 

This is the first desk to offer pupils 
a choice of 20° slope, 10° slope, 
or level top, according to the 
task being done. It is the first 


Our FUTURE 


SETTER SCHOOLS MAKE 
BETTER COMMUNITIES 













desk to provide automatic fore-and-aft 
seat adjustment, and to approach per- 
fect focal accommodation for all work 
on the desk top. 


Free catalog saves time 


Write today for our latest illustrated 
catalog of school furniture and sup- 
plies. Keep it on your desk for ready 
reference. 

Also ask for new FREE illus- 
trated booklet, ““The Co-ordinated 
Classroom,” by Darell B. Harmon. 
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Top raised for easy 
access to book box 


For anything yoy need 
On this list... 


School Desks and Chairs 
School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Teachers’ Desks 
Church Furniture 
Bleachers 


and Chairs 


Filing and Storage Cabinet 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 
Chalkboards a 
Bulletin Boards 
Flags 
Athletic Goods 
Maps ang Globes 
Pastes and Inks 
Office Qnd Libra 
Schoo] Papers 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 


Primary Materials 
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THE COVER PICTURE 
SKIING IN THE CALIFORNIA SIERRA 


IXTEEN-YEAR-OLD Charlotte Zum- 

stein, National Junior Ski Champion 
from Bishop, Inyo County, tests her skill on 
the slopes of Squaw Valley, near Lake 
Tahoe. 


Young folks and their teachers are trek- 
king to the High Sierra on holidays. Skiing, 
which 20 years ago was practiced by few, is 
now the leading participation sport of winter 
months. To youth in particular, the attrac- 
tions of skiing are great. 


In 1950, great numbers of school and 
college youth will enjoy the outdoor activity 
that makes skiing unique. From the stand- 
points of health, companionship, and the 
development of character, skiing has high 
educational rating. 


The popularity of this sport is demon- 
strated by the growth, during recent years, 
of ski resorts. Squaw Valley, constructed 
last summer, offers true Alpine-type skiing. 


The world’s largest ski-lift rises from the 
valley to the crest of 9,000-foot Squaw 
Mountain, and opens more than 20 square 
miles of beautiful terrain. Ski school is 
headed by Emile Allais, “Master of the 
Parallel Technique.” California’s young- 
sters are fortunate to have such an outstand- 
ing school; they can start from scratch and 
learn the most advanced technique known 
today. — Richard L. Tevis, San Francisco, 


Editorial note: This initial issue of CTA 
Journal presents the first of a series of 9 
cover pictures of seasonal scenes and places 
in the various CTA Sections. 


Squaw Valley Lodge 
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Photo from Unite 


So that pupils can both see and learn the fascinating 
story of coal mining, we’ve cooperated with the Society 
for Visual Education in producing a new 50-frame film 
strip on coal. For this film, “COAL—Where We Find It 
And How We Mine It,” along with an accompanying 
comprehensive teachers’ manual, see the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS a» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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d Electric Coal Companies 
A “preparation” control laboratory—at the mouth of a modern coal mine. 





America's utilities feed giant boilers by remote control from central op- 
erating rooms like this. Whatever the grade of coal required, it must be 
uniform in size, moisture content, and be free from foreign matter. 





AL. MINE 
COUNTER 


Many of today’s coal buyers “write their 
own prescriptions.” In buying coal they 
specify not only the grade and size, but car- 
bon, volatile ash, and sulphur content, and 
heat value as well. That’s the reason for 
painstaking steps (top, left) in preparing 
coal for today’s market. The man at the 
left is inspecting a bulk sample, while the 
chemist is weighing coal before analyzing 
it. His complete “lab” report will help 


W 





govern the coal’s quality and assist prepa- 
ration plant superintendents in delivering 
“prescription coal” to customers. 





Costly equipment at modern mechanized mines care- 
fully and continuously loads each type of coal into 
railroad cars without breakage, or “degradation.” 
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Society for Visual Education, Inc., Dept. S 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me film strip, with teachers’ manual, on 
“COAL—Where We Find It And How We Mine It.” 
Price: $3.00. 


School or Organization 





Name 
Street 
a bniaieaiapmnanininbesinadeniibinnsaee 





State 








BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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How to “map” a nutrition campaign . 


Take one capable “Chief of. Staff’? and a group of willing 
recruits ...one map of the United States plus a display of food 

























FURTHER SUGGESTIONS FOR USING 










...and you’ll have the ingredients for an effective phase of a SCHOOL LUNCH AS A LABORATORY ™ 
nutrition program. Objective: to encourage pupils to select a ; - 
well-balanced meal in the school lunchroom. Menu Planning Board: 
select a pupil from each class 

A daily table display in the corridor previewing the menu . 

being served becomes the basis for a pre-lunch discussion of the Lunchroom Monitors: dis 
ae : a to check foods not eaten 

nutritional value of foods on the menu. To tie together studies of vo qhnen alll on te0nre Ley 
nutrition and geography, the children run ribbons from cut-out to keep lunchroom neat mu 
models or actual displays of food to the important areas where to assist servers ons 
the principal ingredient of each food is produced. Seeking out Mimeograph Committee: | 
these geographical locations makes an engrossing classroom to print weekly menus for parents 
project. The inclusion of breakfast and dinner menus, as well Decorating Committee: 
as the school lunch, in classroom discussions helps show that wo malic odlertel steer ants Sar 
the ‘‘basic 7” foods are a daily requirement of good diets. to put nutrition posters on lunch- ava 

To arouse school-wide interest in the program, the table co a bil 
display may be assigned to a different class each week wil 
and an award given for the best one. 

For more information on this suggested program or for Genera] Mil 
further assistance in maintaining or introducing nutrition favihed Fours pp AXt** OF this T 
studies in your classroom, write: Education Section, Wome Anphances eet Animat Fees 
Department of Public Services, General Mills, a on 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. Comprehensive plans, chi 
ideas and materials are available immediately. Copyright 1950, General Mills, Ina 
4 CTA Journal, January 198 CTA 
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The Legislature Gives Aid to the Schools 


MERGENCY action to alleviate some of the “growing pains” suffered by California’s expanding 
E school system was taken by the State Legislature at the ten-day special session which ended 
just before Christmas. 


By unanimous action the law-makers appropriated $2,100,000 to help rapidly-growing districts 
/ meet expenses between now and the end of the school year on June 30. The money will be appor- 
: tioned to more than 400 of the poorer districts which have grown so rapidly that they could not 
operate efficiently the rest of the year without help. 


The crisis in school finance which prompted Governor Warren to recommend immediate action 
at the Special Session arose from the unpredictable enrollment increases experienced by many districts. 
Since State money is apportioned to schools on the A.D.A. of the preceding year, any sizeable increase 
naturally leaves the district without sufficient money to carry on a full program. 








Attendance in some districts this year jumped as much as 100% above that of the preceding year. 
Some, for example, were confronted with the prospect of trying to educate 200 children with money 
enough for only 100. 


By setting up, — (a) a stop-gap formula which takes into account the financial ability of the 
district and (b) by providing the money needed to guarantee a minimum program in all schools, the 
Legislature has eased the pressure temporarily. When the Legislature convenes again in March it 
must consider a long-range solution of the problem which will plague the schools so long as California 
continues to grow at present rates. 


Adoption of the appropriation bill, A.B. 47, authored by Assemblyman Robert C. Kirkwood, of 
Santa Clara County, and signed by 56 other members, marks the first time that funds have been made 
available to finance rapid growth. When, in March, consideration is given to a new apportionment 
bill to replace the existing one which expires in June, it is expected that a formula for rapid growth 


will be included. 


HE crisis has been temporarily averted, but the basic problem has not been solved. The law- 

makers realize this; some of them already are suggesting that State support of schools be placed 
on a current basis wherein money will be given districts each year on the basis of the number of 
children actually being educated. That, of course, is the only permanent solution. — A.F.C. 
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CTA RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


O what extent are California 
F school districts providing inserv- 
ice education programs for their 
certificated personnel? How are such 
programs organized and administered? 
What is the scope of such programs? 
Are they accomplishing their purpose? 
These are just a few of the questions 
which the inservice education survey 
attempted to answer. Space will per- 
mit merely « brief summary of the 
survey findings. The complete survey 
report may be found in CTA Research 
Bulletin No. 18, Inservice Education 
Programs of California School Dis- 
tricts, 1948-49. 


This survey of inservice education 
programs in California school districts 
was conducted by the CTA Research 
Department at the request of a sub- 
committee or the Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards Committee 
of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion. Questionnaire data and infor- 
mation were secured from county 
school superintendents, city and dis- 
trict school superintendents, and presi- 
dents of iocal and county teacher 
organizations. 


The survey findings are grouped 
under 4 main headings: (1) budgetary 
provisions; (2) organization and ad- 
ministration of the program; (3) evalu- 
ation of inservice education programs; 
and (4) problems and suggested needs. 


Some of the significant facts and 
observations revealed in the survey 
are: 


1. Less than one-fourth of the re- 
porting districts make a budgetary 
provision for inservice education; the 
amount allocated varied from $25 per 
year in a small district to $57,000 in a 
large district. The median allocation 
was approximately $1,000 per year. 


2. The superintendent in most re- 
porting school districts assumed the 
responsibility of organizing and admin- 
istering the inservice program. 


3. The planning of the inservice 
education program is commonly dele- 
gated to committees of teachers and 
administrators, although presidents of 
local and county teacher organizations 
reported that the responsibility is 
more often assumed by the administra- 
tive staff. 


4. The inservice program in most 
school districts is planned for the en- 
tire staff, aithough a number of varia- 
tions were reported. In some instances, 
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Inservice Education Programs in California 


A BRIEF REPORT OF A STATEWIDE SURVEY BY THE 


only new and emergency teachers were 
required to participate in the inservice 
program. However, 41.5% of the 
reporting districts indicated that all 
teachers must take a minimum amount 
of inservice training. 


5. When inservice education is 
offered, the same program serves for 
all groups and levels within the school 
system in the majority of cases. 


6. There is no uniformity of prac- 
tice either in the requirement or use 
of terms to define the inservice or pro- 
fessional growth requirement in Cali- 
fornia school districts. 


7. The majority (56.7%) of the 
reporting districts do not recognize 
inservice education participation as 
applying toward advancement on the 
teacher salary schedule. It may be 
safe to conclude, therefore, that most 
districts do not include a professional 
growth requirement in their salary 
schedules, or do not recognize inserv- 
ice education credits as fulfilling such 
a requirement. 


8. Most inservice education pro- 
grams focus attention on problems 
which affect the entire teacher group; 
minor consideration is given to prob- 
lems relating to factors outside the 
school. 


9. School faculty meetings were re- 
ported as the most frequently used 
media for inservice education, but 
both superintendents and_ teachers 
rated them as being one of the least 
effective techniques. Workshops, 
which ranked only fourth in frequency 


CALL FOR MASTER TEACHERS 


By Dr. C. C. Trillingham, Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, and 
Dr. Emery Stoops, Administrative Assistant, 


Superintendent of Schools Office 


zation has been made, not by a 

B-29 with an A-Bomb at Hiro- 
shima, but by a Teacher in Galilee. 
Other great impacts have been made 
through the ages by great men and 
women who taught great ideas. The 
opportunity to advance civilization in 
an evolving world rests heavily upon 
the shoulders of capable classroom 
instructors. Our free way of life and 
our very existence depends upon the 


Te greatest impact upon civili- 


of use, were rated highest in effective. 
ness by teachers and next highest b, 
superintendents. Professional associ. 
tion meetings were also ranked high 
by teachers, but were not even lited 
by superintendents as a medium of 
inservice education. 


10. The evaluation of the inservice 
education program is undertaken 
the superintendent in most of the re. 
porting districts, 70.1% specifying that 
the administration of the school te. 
serves unto itself this function, No 
organized plan of evaluating the ip. 
service program was reported by 8g 
districts. 

11. Benefits most commonly men. 
tioned as accruing from the inservice 
education programs were, in the order 
of frequency: (a) faculty unity and 
team work, (b) improvement of pro. 
cedures, techniques, and methods, (c) 
stimulation of professional growth, 
and (d) curriculum development and 
improvemenr. 

12. Listed as the most important 
single problem in developing a good 
inservice program was the time ele 
ment. Other frequently-mentioned 
problems were: (a) lack of teacher 
interest and participation; (b) lack of 
teacher stamina; and (c) budgetary 
limitations. 



























13. The one change most desired 
in improving the inservice programs 
would be to have more teacher time 
to devote to the program. 


14. Requests for CTA help was 
listed by more than 100 respondents, 
Most needed, according to the replies, 
are: (a) leadership in promoting good 
professional attitudes; (b) suggestions 
and guides; (c) legislation to secure 
necessary standards and financzfal sup- 
port to enable the schools to do the 
type of inservice work that is needed. 

















Los Angeles County 







quality of public education — hence 
America’s “‘call for Master Teachers!” 

Last September approximately 
3,300,000 pupils reported to classrooms 
taught by teachers with sub-standard 
training. A year before, 7,633 clasy 
rooms remained closed, because not 
even emergency credential teachers 
were available to welcome 61,75 
American children. Doors of educ 
tion were slammed in the face of thes 
children, and they were sent away 1 
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n the fields, to rove the streets, 
and to break the laws of our country. 


work 1 


California, as well as the nation, still 
faces a crisis in elementary teacher 
supply. This crisis has lowered our 
gandards. We have not resorted to 
the lowering of standards for barbers 
qho cut hair, nor for veterinarians 
qho feed our dog in a pet hospital; 
but we have employed teachers with 
wbstandard training to direct the 
hysical, mental and emotional growth 
of our boys and girls! 


This is not a mass criticism of emer- 
gency teachers; many of them have 
made enviable records; we salute them 
for filling the ranks and saving our 
schools. It is, however, a biting criti- 
cism of social conditions which place 
more emphasis upon dog feeding than 
upon child welfare. 


More disastrous than the employ- 
ment of emergency teachers has been 
barrelbottom hiring. Superintendents 
have not been able to select teachers, 
they have hired wholesale. A few 
mediocre personalities, emotional mis- 
fits, doubtful characters, and low men- 
talities have been swept up and into 
our classrooms by the dragnet of ur- 
gent necessity. Shortage has denied 
opportunity for selection of the best 
and rejection of the worst. 


Teacher Shortage Threatens 
Democracy 


This unparalleled shortage of teach- 
ers has resulted from three principal 
causes: (1) Since 1940, 25% of our 
trained teachers have left the profes- 
sion through natural causes, and be- 
cause Of greater opportunities else- 
where; (2) possible teacher candidates 
since the early thirti¢és have turned 
their backs upon teaching in alarming 
numbers, and (3) the wartime and 
postwar birth-rate has jumped from 
18 per 1,000 to as high as 26.5 per 
1,000. Briefly, more teachers leaving 
the profession — fewer capable young 
teachers coming in — with the State 
and nation’s greatest birth-rate, equals 
the greatest threat we have to our 
democracy. Is it not possible that we 
might stop Communism in Europe, 


while we starve Democracy in 
America? 


When our Founding Fathers set up 
a country dedicated to the principles 
of equality, liberty, and freedom of 
teligion, they realized that such a 
country could not endure unless sup- 
ported by a strong system of free pub- 
lic education. Master teachers alone 
(an support such a system. Today, 
those freedoms, and the country itself, 
are in jeopardy because an adequate 
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number of capable teachers is no 
longer available. 


Opportunities for Outstanding 
Teachers 


Never was there a time when out- 
standing prospective teachers could 
prepare for the profession with greater 
assurance of a position. The greatest 
need is at the elementary level, espe- 
cially in the lower grades. It is not too 
early, however, for competent teachers 
to begin training for upper grades, 
since the buiging wave of primary 
children will roll into junior high and 
senior high by the time highly-selected 
teachers can complete credential re- 
quirements. 


To illustrate the demand for well- 
qualified teachers, the authors have 
done some research concerning condi- 
tions in Los Angeles County. 


If we consider population trends in 
our county, we have reason to believe 
that well-selected teachers will be 
much in demand here for at least 10 
years. In March, 1948, pupil-popula- 
tion in Los Angeles County totaled 
685,793. One year later, March, 
1949, the number of pupils in the 
county had risen to 729,892 —a gain 
of 6% plus. If this gain of 6% per 
year continues until 1960, we shall 
need roughly 17,000 more teachers in 
addition to the 26,000 which we al- 
ready have in the county. Coupled 
with this mounting of student popula- 
tion within the next decade is the 
consideration that 7,000 to 10,000 of 
our teachers now in service will retire, 
due to all causes — making a net de- 
mand for about 25,000 additional 
teachers. 

It is significant to note that the situ- 
ation in Los Angeles County is typical 
of a state-wide and nation-wide condi- 
tion. Here, we have about 17% of 
our total teaching force serving upon 
emergency credentials. Wéith the dire 
need for teachers, it is interesting to 
note that in all the teacher-training 
institutions of Los Angeles County less 
than 20% of the number of elemen- 
tary teachers needed by the public 
schools were credentialed last June. 
After hiring without selective screen- 
ing, 80% or more of our requirements 
in the lower elementary grades had to 
be taken care of by out-of-state teach- 
ers, and by emergency credential 
teacher applicants. Through such 
wholesale demand, superintendents 
have had little chance to be selective 
in their hiring. 

What our county needs is a con- 
tinued and intensified program of 
selective teacher recruitment. We 
must quit shunting our highest caliber 
youth into medicine, law, or engineer- 


ing. We must give them factual infor- 
mation concerning the advantages of 
teaching, as well. 


Teachers . . . Indispensable 


The ambitious and competent young 
man or woman who wishes to make a 
lasting contribution to American cul- 
ture, and to world civilization, now 
has an unparalleled opportunity. 
Whether at peace, or at war, the 
teacher is the person who develops 
statesmen, scientists, industrialists, and 
engineers. No great man or woman 
could ever become great in this age of 
technology without the help of the 
elementary teacher, the high school 
teacher, the college professor, and the 
graduate research specialist. 


It is our duty as teachers and coun- 
selors to point out this service oppor- 
tunity to students now in our care. 
Make them aware that “Our teachers 
mold our nation’s future.” Each 
teacher in California should be a living 
example and an ardent advocate for 
the profession. This is our most effec- 
tive means of recruiting a sufficient 
number of high caliber youth for 
teaching. 


Qualifications of Prospective Teachers 


As yet there is no way to predict 
exactly which qualities make for the 
greatest possible success in teaching. 
There are, however, qualifications 
which should be seriously considered 
by the counselor of a prospective 
teacher and by the prospective teacher 
himself. 

Each person who desires to guide 
boys and girls should possess, above 
all else, a sincere concern for children 
and a love of this democratic country. 
He should also possess a reasonable 
degree of proficiency in the following 
characteristics: physical fitness, aca- 
demic intelligence, social adaptation, 
good voice quality, skill in fundamen- 
tal processes, general culture, a reason- 
able degree of extroversion, some busi- 
ness acumen and vocational training, 
leadership qualities, and in general, 
just good common sense. 

A student who possesses a high 
degree of the qualifications above may 
be encouraged to teach. He has the 
characteristics which have made other 
teachers successful. 


Teachers Are Great People 


Young men and women who answer 
the Call for Master Teachers are 
choosing one of the greatest profes- 
sions of all time. Great teachers guide 
the destinies of men, and of nations. 
Good teachers become immortal in the 
minds of students who have been lifted 
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to a higher plane of living. Immortals 
of the ages, such as Woodrow Wilson, 
Horace Mann, Socrates, Jesus, and 
Pestalozzi, reveal their true stature 
when judged upon the basis of their 
teachings. 


Other great teachers are eclipsed 
only by the greatness of their pupils. 
Consider the teacher of Helen Keller, 
Anne Mansfield Sullivan, who opened 
many windows for a soul that was 
shrouded in darkness. Through the 
opening of those windows, Helen 
Keller was able to write: 


“The most important day I remem- 
ber in all my life is the one on which 
my teacher ... came to me. I am 
filled with wonder when I consider 
the immeasurable contrast between 
the two lives which it connects.” 


Another great character, no less 
than the author of the Declaration of 
Independence, Thomas Jefferson, may 


have eclipsed his teachers, but he still 
recognized the indispensable force of 
the teacher’s contribution in his own 
greatness, when he said: 


“Tt was my good fortune, and what 
probably fixed the destinies of my 
life, that Dr. William Small, of Scot- 
land, was then Professor of Mathe- 
matics.” 


Selected Teachers Build Greater 
Democracy 


For those young men and women 
who have the qualifications to become 
great teachers, never has there been 
such a priceless opportunity to build 
better boys and girls into a better dem- 
ocratic nation. For us in the profes- 
sion, there has never been such an 
opportunity to select high caliber 
youth to answer this crucial “Call for 
Master Teachers.” 


California Teachers in Japan 


THE EIGHTH ARMY SCHOOLS FOR DEPENDENTS 


By Jack G. Westbrooke, Headquarters Eighth Army 


first bell that started the 1949 

school year in far-away Japan, 
more than 200 American school teach- 
ers began the arduous task of packing 
in preparation to bring “book larnin,” 
American style, to thousands of occu- 
pation children. 


L, tise before the ringing of the 


These teachers, lured by the desire 
to travel, quest for adventure, good 
pay, or a sense of duty to the depend- 
ent children of the occupation forces, 
will be supplemented by teachers re- 
cruited from among dependents who 
are already present in Japan. 


The Eighth Army Dependent School 
Branch of the Information Section 


Physical Education in the elementary 
grades consists mostly of running games 
and team play. Above, Miss Sullivan directs 
a game of “Steal the Bacon” for the fourth 
grade class. — U. S. Army Photograph. 
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employs 208 people, exclusive of secre- 
taries, clerks, and janitors, to operate 
their schools. The 208 employees 
include: one supervisor, at Army head- 
quarters; two superintendents, one at 
each Corps headquarters; 153 profes- 
sional American teachers from 42 
States, the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii; and 53 wives of servicemen 
and civilians. 


Since the Eighth Army furnishes 
the occupation troops for all Japan, 
these schools are located near troop 
units, from northern Hokkaido to 
southern Kyushu, a distance equal to 
the distance from Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, to Dallas, Texas. 


The 22 schools, which serve more 
than 3200 students, vary in size from 
a small one-teacher, 1'7-pupil school at 
Chitose on the island of Hokkaido to 
the large metropolitan schools here in 
Yokohama with an enrollment of more 
than 1000. Climatic conditions vary 
from the snowbound winters experi- 
enced on Hokkaido, similar to those 
in the Dakotas, to the mild sunny 
winters of California and Florida, 
found on the island of Kyushu. 


The school calendar and the course 
of study for all schools were worked 
out by a committee set up by General 
Headquarters, Far East Command, and 


The teachers in the Eight 
Schools from California oi oat 
dine Alexander, North Hollywood: 
Haven Andrist, Pomona; Robert D 
Berendregt, Jamestown; Eleanor 
Blake, Van Nuys; Jeanne Y. Bow. 
man, Los Angeles; Mary H. Childs 
Los Angeles; Vincent B. Blaypool, 
Paso Robles; Marjorie Cone, New. 
hall; William A. Cram, San Mateo: 
Gladys I. Davis, Hayward; Mary E 
Fletcher, San _ Francisco; Dorothy 
Gaiennie, Los Angeles; Winifred 
Graham, Lomita Park; Erma |. 
Handley, Glendale; Lowell M. Jack. 
son, Inglewood; Jack Kleinas, Berke. 
ley; Evelyn Lindberg, Los Angeles; 
Helen McKenna, Los Angeles; Eula 
May McLean, Arvin; Frances M. 
Merritt, Santa Barbara; Leatha Ole. 
son, San Francisco; Julia Overgard, 
Fresno; Winelda Park, San Diego; 
Grace A. Richards, Long Beach; 
Louis D. Scoble, Paradise; Frances A. 
Shier, San Francisco; Dorsey S. Stew. 
art, Burbank; Dorothy E. Stuck, Ven- 
tura; Margaret J. Shullivan, Los An- 
geles; Lois M. Swift, Fresno; Flossie 
L. Temple, Palo Alto; Nadeen M. 
Vanghan, Los Angeles; Frances Keith 
Wallace, San Francisco; Carmen 
Yotes, Oakland; Leslie Voohrees, 
Browns Valley; Harriet Christenson, 
Los Angeles. 


were patterned along lines recom 
mended by the North Central Associa. 


Miss Margaret Jane Sullivan, of Los An. 
geles, waves a happy greeting to friends as 
she debarks in Yokohama, Japan’s leading 
port city. — U. S. Army Photograph. 
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: condary Schools and Col- 
es rie hc ceeunies schools of 
on now in their third year of oper- 
ation, are accredited in every State 
-. America. TO achieve their goals, 
he schools operate on a full 180-day 


schedule. 


The Work Day 


The work day for the teacher in 
apan is just like a work day in a State- 
side school, for American youths react 
the same regardless of the physical 
transplanting that displaced him 5000 
19 9000 miles from his normal habitat. 


But after duty hours the teacher is 
offered many opportunities for enter- 
tinment and the study of oriental cul- 
ture. There are clubs, sports, movies, 
amateur theater and Japanese opera. 
There are rest hotels that offer swim- 
ming, tennis, horseback riding, golf, 


mountain climbing, skiing, and danc- 
ing. Guided tours are planned to all 
historic temples and culture centers. 


The Army’s Education Program is 
also available for the teachers. In the 
AEP schools courses range from Jap- 
anese language to accredited corre- 
spondence courses which can be ap- 
plied toward further degrees. Indeed, 
the life of a teacher in Japan can be 
fascinating. 


Varied Reactions 


And how do the students like it? 
Their reaction is varied, just as would 
be revealed in a cross-section of an 
American school. This is normal, for 
these are American schools which fol- 
low the American plan of living. But 
in addition, the students and the 
teachers have the excitement of learn- 
ing new customs and traditions by 
their daily association. 





‘tate Council of Education 


DIGEST OF THE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING, CTA STATE 
COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, DECEMBER 2, 3, LOS ANGELES 


PROBABLY the most significant re- 
port made at the State Council of 
Education meeting in Los Angeles, 
December 2-3, 1949, was that made 
by the State Executive Secretary, 
Arthur F. Corey. In this report he 
outlined what the Association could 
do in the way of additional services 
and contributions to the educational 
program of the State if adequately 
financed. As a result of his report the 
Council adopted a motion before the 
close of the session instructing the 
Board of Directors to appoint a com- 
mittee to study the means of financing 
an adequate professional program for 
the California Teachers Association. 


This committee is to have representa- 
tion from each Section, and its mem- 
bership shall remain intact until a 
final report is made to the Council. 


Legislative Committee 


The Legislative Committee, after 
passing upon suggestions for legisla- 
tion presented by other committees, 
adopted the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, in America the education 
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of children is a function of the several 
States, administered and operated by local 
school districts with duly elected governing 
boards, 


WHEREAS, there has been established 
an elementary school on a military post in 
California, supported by federal funds, but 
operated by military authorities, outside of 
local and State jurisdiction, constituting a 
direct threat to the established pattern of 
American education, 


WHEREAS, the continuance of the 
present policy of agencies of the federal 
government in maintaining schools for the 
education of children under the sole control 
and jurisdiction of such agencies, independ- 
ently of the public school system of the 
State of California, has resulted and will 
continue to result in unwarranted interfer- 
ence with the duty and function of the State 
of California to provide for the education 
of its children living within the State, and 


_in the impairment of its public school sys- 


tem; now therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that the Executive Secretary 
of the California Teachers Association be 
directed to take such action as may appear 
to him to be necessary and proper to bring 
the existing situation in California to the 
attention of Congress and appropriate 
agencies of the federal government and 
secure their cooperation in placing such 





schools under the jurisdiction and control 
of the State of California and its agencies. 


Financing Public Education 


On recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Financing Public Education the 
Council voted to present A.B. 2120 to 
the Legislature as it was presented to 
the 1949 session. In the order of im- 
portance the Committee recommended 
consideration of the following: 


1. The problem of rapid growth. 
2. The problem of transportation. 


3. The problem of general appor- 
tionment. 


The Committee endorsed Federal 
Aid to education as contained in $246. 


Retirement 


The Retirement Committee approved 
two amendments to the recently- 
enacted State Teachers Retirement 
Law to correct inadvertent omissions 
in the act. 


The Retirement Committee also 
acted to maintain its present stand to 
the effect that no credit be granted for 
out-of-state service after 1944. It also 
adopted a motion to oppose the inclu- 
sion of teachers under Social Security. 


Teacher Education 


The Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards rec- 
ommended (1) adoption by the State 
Board of Education of progressively 
more stringent rules regarding the 
issuance of emergency credentials, 
some for the State as a whole, and 
some for counties where the emergency 
no longer exists, (2) that the State 
Board of Education continue its inter- 
est in those counties where emergency 
credentials are most prevalent for the 
purpose of correcting the causes of the 
situation, and (3) to study the related 
issues such as financing of salaries, the 
reorganization program, and the avail- 
ability of teacher education in those 
areas. 


The Committee recommended that 
the State Board of Education take the 
necessary steps to aid in the financing 
of extension courses and other teacher 
education facilities during the emer- 
gency. 


The Committee recommended that 
the State provide funds to districts 
which co-operate in the laboratory 
phases of the teacher education pro- 
gram (directed observation, demon- 
stration, and directed teaching) to 
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meet the cost of maintaining such 
programs. 


The Committee urges teachers to 
continue to cooperate in the student 
teacher program without compensa- 
tion, if necessary, until a satisfactory 
solution can be worked out. 


The State Council authorized the 
President to appoint a committee of 
3 or 5 members of California Teachers 
Association to work with the State 
Department of Education in determin- 
ing ways and means of providing funds 
to meet the cost of student-teaching 
programs during the emergency which 
has resulted from loss of funds for the 
purpose in State College budgets. 


Salary Schedules 


The Committee on Salary Schedules 
and Trends recommended that schools 
adopting a salary schedule based on 
academic credits should make adequate 
provision for granting equivalent credit 
to special credentialed teachers for 


technical training relative to their field 
of teaching. 


Public Relations 


The Public Relations Committee 
recommended that the Association 
work with the Curriculum Commis- 
sion in an attempt to include in the 
State curriculum more effective meth- 
ods of educating high school students 
in the philosophy, history and opera- 
tion of the public school system. 


International Relations 


The International Relations Com- 
mittee recommended a study on the 
problem of assisting exchange teachers 
from Europe so that the extreme in- 
come differential may be compensated 
for the year in which they teach in 
California. 


Tenure 


The Tenure Committee, among 





other recommendations, suggested th 

in districts which rate teachers (for 
purposes other than salary), Ones 
tunity shall be given the teacher & 
sign the sheet as evidence of a contig 
ence on the rating. ‘ 


Classroom Teachers 


The Classroom Presidents Commit. 
tee reported that it does not favor 3 
State Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers for California, but favors a con- 
tinuing closer coordination of the 
Section Classroom Teachers Depart 
ments with the Sections, with local 
organizations, and with one another. 


Classroom Teachers Presidency 


The State Council also adopted a 
recommendation approving the candi- 
dacy of Miss Mary Virginia Morris 
for the presidency of the National 
Education Association Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 


California Teachers Association State Board of Directors 


The Board of Directors of California Teachers Association, left to right. Lower Row: Vera 
Hawkins, Mary Virginia Morris, Erwin A. Dann, Louise B. Gridley. Upper Row: Nelson B. 
Sewell, James N. Gardner, Arthur F. Corey, Rex H. Turner, Robert C. Gillingham, W. A. Chessall. 


(See also Page 13.) 
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REPORT FROM THE PRESIDENT 


To anyone interested in observing 
the growth of a professional organiza- 
tion, this report may shed illumination 
on the process. California Student- 
Teachers Association has already 
passed the preliminary phases of small 
membership, and is now rapidly ap- 
proaching the intermediate phases 
which lead to a strong group. Accel- 
erated growth in membership, interest 
and professionalism has created many 
needs which must now be satisfied. 
The need for a closer-knit organization 
governed by more specific organiza- 
tional procedure; the need for a defi- 
nite code of standards; the need for 
larger, more tangible projects to work 
on; and many other problems are 
demanding immediate attention. We 
now must make the choice between 
being swallowed up by our own size 
or expanding and adjusting our pro- 
cedures and accommodations to satisfy 
the demands of a growing body. 


With pride we are able to report 
that progress is now being made in 
the direction of satisfying the needs of 
our organization. 


Junior Executive Council Meeting 


At the Junior Executive Council 
meeting in Los Angeles, chapter re- 
ports were made which indicate a 
definite trend toward improvement. 
Most chapters report increases in mem- 
bership, as well as new and improved 
methods. Often these new ideas 
involve much work and initiative on 
the part of the individual members, 
but they are producing results. There 
were numerous reports of more inter- 
esting, educational and professional 
meetings in the chapters. Many excel- 
lent recruitment programs also are in 
effective operation. 


Commitice Reports 


The committees of the Council 
meeting may well be proud of the 
work which they began. Several long- 
term projects which were started will, 
when completed, greatly facilitate 
organizational procedure and tend to 
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strengthen the effectiveness of the 
group. 


National and International Relations 
Chairman, San Diego State 


By suggestion of this committee the 
CSTA plans to adopt a foreign uni- 
versity or college town, to be chosen 
by UNESCO. Each chapter will con- 
tribute something to the project. 


This committee recommends also 
that each chapter cooperate with other 
campus organizations in promoting fel- 
lowship acquaintance activities with 
foreign students and teachers on 
campus. Also that each chapter organ- 
ize a committee to collect and dissemi- 
nate UNESCO materials and plan 
UNESCO programs in an attempt to 
promote local understanding. 


Ethics Committee 
Chairman, San Jose State 


In an attempt to establish a specific 
set of standards for teachers in a 
training situation this committee has 
been working on a Student Code of 
Ethics for about a year. With active 
cooperation from all chapters, the 
Code should be ready for presentation 
to the Council next April. 


The committee is also developing 
means of presenting and making effec- 
tive the new CTA Code. 


Recruitment Committee 
Chairman, Fresno State 


This committee suggests that we 
emphasize the good aspects of teaching 
rather than the bad; that we be more 
selective; and that we give more seri- 
ous attention to the recruitment of 
persons into the profession. A more 
detailed report of the specific sugges- 
tions of this committee, in the minutes 
of the Council meeting, will be sent to 
each chapter in the near future. 


Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards 


The conclusions reached by this 
committee are, — that there is a need 
for an actual observation course before 
practice teaching; that the problem of 


compensation for master teachers needs 
immediate attention; and that there is 
need for further investigation into the 
problem of teacher education courses. 
The committee has recommended that 
each chapter develop some concrete 
suggestions which might be used as a 
basis for action in the future. 


Standing Rules 


Chairman, University of California, 
Los Angeles 

Feeling a great need for more defi- 
nite procedures of organization, this 
committee was established to set up 
standing rules. The committee has 
prepared itself to study the need of 
various standing rules and to formulate 
such rules as are necessary. Problems 
such as who shall be the editor of 
the CSTA News, how unofficial dele- 
gates will be limited and housed, how 
officers shall be nominated, what the 
specific duties of the Council officers 
are, and others, have been attacked. 
It is hoped that this committee will 
have a set of rules ready for adoption 
in April. 


Business 


After much investigation by San 
Francisco State College, an official 
CSTA pin was presented to the 
Council and was adopted unanimously. 
Full credit for the design goes to 
California College of Arts and Crafts. 
The preparatory work on the pin is a 
job well done and is worthy of com- 
mendation. Detailed information 
concerning purchase of the pin will be 
made available to every chapter in the 
near future. 


An amendment to Article V, Section 
4 of the CSTA constitution, which 
pertains to the nomination of officers, 
was proposed by the University of 
Southern California chapter. All chap- 
ters will be notified of the proposal 
and should give it special consideration. 


A motion was also made and passed 
to suggest that the CTA make an 
investigation to see if a more satisfac- 
tory term of membership could be set. 


Outlook 


The important element of the Coun- 
cil meeting was perhaps not what was 
actually accomplished, but what is 
now being done in the direction of 
meeting our needs. We have made 
many beginnings, all of which, when 
completed, will strengthen us. 


The future of these projects and the 
whole organization, however, depends 
on the contribution of individual mem- 
bers. May it be suggested then that 
each person give that small extra push, 
for the future depends on it. —G. R. 
Schniepp. 





Growing Pains in Mexican Education 


By George C. Booth, Teacher, Long Beach City College 


This is a 10-year report on Mexico’s 
school system as far as I am concerned. 
wrote my doctor’s dissertation on the Fed- 
eral system of Mexico; it was published by 
Stanford University Press in 1941. About 
a dozen articles appeared in national jour- 
nals and educational publications on the 
subject. 

The present material came from a two- 
months stay in Mexico and brings the sub- 
ject up to date in a brief fashion. — George 
C. Booth. 


Last summer thousands of school 
teachers from the United States vis- 
ited Mexico. As a matter of course 
most of them visited schools and were 
met with the unfailing courtesy of 
Mexican teachers and students. What 
the reaction of the American visitors 
was to what they saw would be impos- 
sible to guess, but it is safe to say that 
they were all impressed with the sin- 
cerity of effort displayed. 


As a matter of fact it would be dif- 
ficult to miss the zeal displayed by all 
_Mexico in things educational unless a 
person spent his stay visiting curio 
shops around the Alameda; for one is 
greeted with placards and signs every- 
where he turns, urging greater efforts 
in the national campaign for the con- 
struction of schools, and if he listens 
to the radio or reads the newspapers 
he encounters other appeals. 


Then, too, if one digs deeper he 
finds other evidences of this zeal in 
the schools already built and in those 
under construction. If the visitor has 


come to the capital by car or bus he 
has seen clean, modern schools all 
along the highway.. During his stay 
in Mexico City it is hard for him to 
miss the dozens of model schools, sec- 


- ie 


A group of girls from a boarding school for orphans, Lazaro 
Cardenas Center, Morelia. This school was founded under Presi- 
dent Cardenas for refugee children from the Spanish Civil War. 


ondaries, universities, and special 
schools with which the area is dotted. 


If he happens to know that in 1922, 
rural education alone had 18,000 stu- 
dents in 309 schools, taught by 399 
teachers, while in 1948 there were 
900,000 pupils being taught by 24,000 
teachers in 14,000 separate schools, he 
realizes that Mexican education has 
indeed come a great way. If he com- 
pares the annual budget for rural edu- 
cation in 1922 — 1,600,000 pesos, with 
the 53,000,000 spent in 1947-48 he is 
impressed further. 


However, Mexico’s educators are 
not nearly as impressed as is the cas- 
ual visitor. Increasing numbers .of 
them have been educated in the United 
States and they are becoming obsessed 
with the mania of our schools of edu- 
cation — statistics. Among themselves 
they quote figures and data that have 
a less optimistic cast. 


Mostly Primary Students 


They have discovered, for instance, 
that most of their students are in the 
primary schools beyond which they 
are not continuing. The Mexican pri- 
mary school comprises the first 6 
grades; beyond that is the secondary, 
which includes the next 3 grades. 
After that the student is ready for the 
preparatory, which leads to the uni- 
versity; or, he may elect the normal 
school or an agricultural school directly 
from the secondary. 


Of the 23,850 schools of all types in 
the republic, it has been found that 
only 3% are above the primary level. 
The kindergarten, rapidly becoming an 





La Huerta. 


established Mexican institution 
counted for 778 centers, and the = 
mary plants totaled 22,357, i 


Thus only 715 schools above th 
primary level exist in Mexico, if ¢ ; 
is to accept these data from the Sete ; 
tariat of Education. The alan 
schools number 367 for the R 7 


. 7 
which further reduces the i 
higher education to 348. It must be 


kept in mind that this 348 includes a 
great part of what is called seconda, 
education in the United States, 


Analysis of Enrollment 


The breakdown, considering sty. 
dents rather than schools, is not sg 
startling, but it is equally revelatory 
Of the 2,868,482 students of all types, 
92.5% were in the kindergarten and 
primary. The secondary — equivalent 
to our junior high — included 67,26) 
students, or 2.3%. The remaining 
5.2% of all Mexico’s students were 
distributed in the rural normals, the 
urban normals, the agricultural schools, 
the bellas artes, the technical schools, 
the preparatories, the Polytechnic, and 
the universities. 


This would indicate that the chief 
weakness of our southern neighbor's 
federal system of schools lies in the 
fact that too few are getting the agri- 
cultural, technical and professional 
training so necessary in a country 
striving for rapid technological ad- 
vance. However, according to Mex: 
ico’s own self-analysis, there are other 
blind spots. 


Perhaps the first and most obvious 
of these blind spots is the estimate — 
on what authority I do not know— 


that 3!4 million Mexican children are - 


not in school. At the first Congress 
of Rural Education, held in Mexico 
City during the last half of June and 
the first part of July, 1948, the infor- 






A group of students at the Federal agricultural school, 
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tion was given out that 70% of all 
po children are getting no schooling. 


Another thing reported | in their 
geving that is not to the liking of the 
Mexican maestros 1s the high concen- 
tration of the existing schools in Mex- 
ico City and the Federal District. In 
Mexico City one finds secondary 
schools of the most modern design in 
the hemisphere. There are federal 
schools as well as private and religious 
foundations, each of which vies with 
the other in beauty and modernity. 
These are the only schools that many 
Americans, especially those on educa- 
tional commissions and tours, get to 
ge, and the visitors are lavish in their 
praise of Mexican education when 
they return.. 


We are told, however, that 44.5% 
of all Mexico’s secondary school stu- 
dents are in Mexico City and the Fed- 
eral District —the small administra- 
tive area surrounding the capital and 
corresponding to our own District of 
Columbia. In addition, Mexican sta- 
tistics show that 51% of the nation’s 
university students are found in the 
capital, as well as 82.86% of the poly- 
technic enrollees. 


Another goblin that haunts Mexi- 
can education also ghosts the Ameri- 
can theme: teachers’ salaries. It is 
pretty generally agreed that 8 pesos is 
the average university teacher’s daily 
salary. When one considers that the 
present rate of exchange is eight to 
one, that gives an American equiva- 
lent of $1 a day. Allowing for slightly 
lower prices in Mexico, it is still a 
marginal wage. The Congress of Rural 
Education turned up the startling in- 
formation that in 1922—the year 
chosen to show the nadir of modern 
Mexican education — the rural maes- 
tro received an average daily stipend 
of 3 pesos, while today he gets 5.59 
pesos. Yet, judged by the 1930 pur- 
chasing power index, today’s 5.59 
pesos will buy only as much as 1.86 
pesos in 1922. 


Teacher Preparation 


Poor teacher preparation is another 
of Mexico’s problems that is familiar 
to us. The system is expanding so 
rapidly that teachers must be obtained, 
yet the facilities for training teachers 
are limited. True, there are 57 nor- 
mal schools in Mexico—rural and 
urban — which enrolled 14,803 would- 
be teachers in 1948, but these students, 
even with the two or three year 
‘ourses offered by the various nor- 
nals, are frequently able to obtain jobs 
that pay more than teaching. Conse- 
quently, with the usual drop-out of 
students, only a small percentage are 
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finishing the full teacher's course be- 
fore entering the classroom as a 
maestro. 


A committee of workers in rural 
education made a survey of the 24,000 
rural teachers and obtained data on 
some 18,000 of them. Of the 18,000 
only 4,000 were graduates of the rural 
normal; 3,000 had completed the first 
or second year of secondary school; 
2,000 had attended the urban normal 
for various lengths of time; yet 9,000 
—or one-half —had only finished 
the 6 years of primary school. 


To improve the training of rural 
teachers, the Instituto federal de 
Capacitacion del Magisterio — IFCM 
— was founded in 1944. This Insti- 
tute offers a form of in-service train- 
ing which allows the teachers to con- 
tinue their education through corres- 


CTA BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Items of Interest from the Meetings of 
December 2, 3 


HE Board of Directors of California 

Teachers Association elected two 
new members to the Ethics Commis- 
sion as follows: Charles O. Blodgett of 
San Luis Obispo and John Low Hutch- 
inson, principal of the Tenth Street 
School, Los Angeles. Mr. Blodgett 
succeeds Karl Bengston of Salinas, who 
drew the one-year term when the 
Commission was originally set up. Mr. 
Hutchinson fills the term of Mrs. 
Josephine P. Smith, resigned. 


The Board granted applications for 
charters as follows: 


No. 118— Yuba City Union High 
School Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


No. 119 — Sutter County Teachers 
Organization. 


No. 120 — Colusa County Educators 
Association. 


No. 121 — Rural Teachers Associa- 
tion of Santa Cruz County. 


No. 122 —Carmel Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


No. 123 — Pacific Grove Teachers 
Association. 


No. 124-—Paso Robles Teachers 
Club. 

No. 125 — Huntington Beach Union 
High School Teachers Association. 


No. 126 — Chowchilla Union High 
School Faculty Club. 


No. 127—West Fresno County 
Teachers Association. 


The Board re-appointed Dr. Sonoma 
Cooper of Berkeley to serve on the 


spendence courses and short term 
workshops, sponsored by the traveling © 
Cultural Missions. The incentive is 
an increased salary for ascending cer- 
tain steps in the educational system. 


In spite of all the obstacles that 
have been enumerated, education is 
going forward in Mexico; and, if pres- 
ent indications are a criterion, will 
continue to improve in quality and to 
grow in size. For, despite all handi- 
caps, Mexico has one intangible — the 
zeal of her people. It is a zeal that is 
inherited from the Azetcs, who let 
nothing stand in the way of their 
conquering and building, and from the 
Spaniards, with their fanatical zeal. 
With that zeal, fused in the character 
of the modern educator, it will be hard 
for a statistic to stand in his way for 
long. . 


Advisory Council of the Board of 
Nurse Examiners. The law provides 
that California Teachers Association 


shall furnish one member of this 
Board. 


The Board determined, in accord- 
ance with the action of the State Coun- 
cil, to set up a new Committee on 
Services and Dues, to be composed of 
9 members, appointed by Section offi- 
cers in the same ratio as the Section is 
represented on the Board of Directors. 


Seymour Memorial Awards 
California Scholarship Federation 


One $500 award to a boy 
One $500 award to a girl 


peteeaertY: Applicants must have com- 
completed requirements for CSF seal 
and be members of the Class of 1950 (Win- 
ter or Spring). 


Basis of Selection: Previous attainments, 
academic record, breadth of interests, leader- 
ship, service, character and personality, 
promise of future success. 


How selected: By a committee of three 
judges. 


Applicants must submit: (1) A personal 
letter; (2) a photograph; (3) an official 
transcript including senior B grades; (4) 
letter of recommendation from (a) the 
chapter CSF adviser, (b) the principal or 
counselor, (c) another faculty member, (d) 
a person not on the faculty. 


No school should submit more than one 
applicant for such award. Applications are 
to be sent to Miss Ruth Lee, Lemoore 
Union High School, Lemoore, California. 


Dates: All applications and recommenda- 
tions must be received not later than Feb- 
ruary 20. 


Detailed directions, including forms to be 
used in applying, are mailed to each chapter 
in January. 
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Give rhythms in the classroom — do 
not use them sparingly. Give them 
freely and with much fun. It will pay 
dividends. They will be like the good 
seeds that you plant in your garden in 
the spring. They will bloom into 
things of beauty and wonder. 


The right kind of rhythm and danc- 
ing integrets a person’s whole mind, 
body, and emotion. Truly it is the 
road to health. It is the best chance 
in the world for the child to become 
acquainted with himself. It frees his 
soul and releases him from the awful 
monster called fear. 


However, the eternal cry in the 
dark forest of pedagogism is, “But why 
should I add any frills to the daily 
dark gray school routine? I can barely 
get the basic essentials in now — 5 of 
my-second graders are still unable to 
read. Drill, drill, drill —it wears me 
down.” God has entrusted unto us 
those littte lumps of clay —to make 
into beautiful and wonderful forms. 
It would wear anyone down to drill 
and drill, not only the teacher, but 
what is more important, the unknow- 
ing child. 


So, for goodness sake, call rhythms 
frills if you must, but use them. It 
may be like butter on bread, but it 
will make your children consume a lot 
of knowledge faster and easier — and 
in the process, it will cut down a lot 
on your personal wear and tear. 


Perhaps those five non-readers (as 
you call them, Miss America) may 
just need a little first aid. Let’s exam- 
ine them closely. Probably none are 
mentally deficient, nor have organic 
defects, nor serious speech defects; yet 
perhaps their speech is so indistinct 
and imperfect that progress in reading 
is practically impossible. 


Help Their Posture 


Perhaps their posture could stand a 
great deal of help, too. We all should 
know that the first step in acquiring 
fluent speech is good posture. When 
we have a good posture we express a 
friendly, confident greeting toward the 
world. We lose that feeling of inferi- 
ority and inability to meet life situa- 
tions. Stop, think! What first aid 
can you give these children? Effec- 
tive classroom rhythms — and have a 
lot of fun, too. That’s your answer! 


For a child to do classroom rhythms 
well and have a lot of fun, too, he must 
The more 


train his ear to listen. 
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training in listening he has, the easier 
it will be to listen to the sounds of 
speech. The more accurately the child 
learns to listen to speech sounds, the 
more correctly he will record them. 
So many children have the habit of 
noticing how a word looks and how 
it is spelled, rather than how it sounds, 
and so many of them have just no 
conception of either method. This is 
just another item that slows your 
pupils’ reading down. 


The beginning of a child’s rhythmic 
sense should be developed in kinder- 
garten. Some of us may use rhythms 
now, but I can wager, not nearly 
enough. It should go hand in hand 
with all other school work. The first 
thing one should start with, is having 
the children clap their hands, walk, 
skip, or run to the accompaniment of 
music or a drum. There is also a lot 


The Smportance of Effective aa Rhythms for “Tu 


By Phyllis Ferrari, Teacher, Santa Lucia School, Salinas 


of rhythm in the simple 
rhyme. At first the child wil] 
awkward and slow, but after 
practice he will be able to co 
much better and his reflexes 


NUrsery 
be ve 

a lot of 
Ordinate 


Will be 


more spontaneous. After a whil 
will be able to change tempo i 


pression rapidly. 


Clella Lester Perkins, in her 
“How to Teach Music to Chil 
gives the following classificatj 


book, 
dren,” 
On for 


activities that develop rhythmic cop. 


sciousness: 


“1. Interpretive — for small chil. 
dren—eg. Do what you think the 


record tells you to do. 


2. Imitative—eg. Swaying of 


trees — etc. 
tread of elephants — etc. 


Creative —eg. H eavy 


3. Formal cr directed — eg. Sing- 
ing Games and Folk Dances.” 





Saluting Paul Elliott 


A Tribute to a Leading Citizen of Los Angeles and of the Nation 


OMEONE has well said: “Service 

is the rent we pay for the space 
we occupy in society.” By that meas- 
ure, Mr. J. Paul Elliott is well in 
advance on his lease. For, few men 
in this great State of California devote 
as much time, energy and talent to the 
welfare of others. Mr. Elliott is “Ex- 
hibit “A” of the truth of the maxim, 
“Give a big job to a busy person and 
he'll do it well.” However, in the case 
of Mr. Elliott, the evidence is three- 
fold: 


He is President of the Los Angeles 
City Board of Education, of the Cali- 
fornia School Trustees Association, 
and of the National School Boards 
Association. He is in truth, our first 
all-American Board President, and is 
a triple-threat man in other youth 
activities — Executive Board of the 
Boy Scouts, Metropolitan Youth Coun- 
cil, and Advisory Board of the Los 
Angeles State College of Applied Arts 
and Sciences. 


He is a former teacher in the Los 
Angeles City Schools, instructor in 
music, and leader of the band at Uni- 
versity of Southern California, an 
attorney, a veteran of World War I, 
and formerly head master of a sizable 
school of his own — four children. 


He rarely wastes a minute, having 
perfected that unusual quality of not 





handling a paper twice. 


He reaches 


decisions deliberately, and seldom finds 
it necessary to reverse a stand, because 
he insists.upon having all the known 
facts before drawing a conclusion. 


Mr. Elliott, the California Teachers 


Association salutes you! 


J. Paul Elliott 
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OPENING ANOTHER 
pARENT-TEACHER CHANNEL 
oF COMMUNICATION 


By Mrs. Ralph Dow, Sacramento, 
school Education Chairman, CCPT 


“MR. AND MRS. PARENT, 
MEET YOUR CHILD’S CURRICU- 
LUM.” “DO CHILDREN READ 
AS WELL AS THEY USED TO?” 
“THE WAGES OF SYNTAX.” 
“WHEN DOES IT BEGIN TO 
LOOK LIKE ARITHMETIC?” These 
titles are a sampling of section head- 
ings in the study-guides for the 
new cooperative project on the teach- 
ing of the basic skills in our elemen- 
tary schools. 


Through their district presidents, 
PTAs have expressed enthusiasm for 
continuance of the statewide coopera- 
tivestudy idea, by requesting the 
organization of discussion groups with 
educators to explore present-day meth- 
ods of teaching reading, writing and 
arithmetic. All of the state organiza- 
tions which sponsored the first project, 
“CITIZENSHIP IN CALIFORNIA'S 
SCHOOLS,” again agreed to sponsor 
asecond one. Thus, we in the CCPT, 
you in the CTA, the California Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, and 
the California Association of School 

‘ Trustees, are sponsors. Also, we are 
fortunate in having representatives of 
the State Department of Education 
available for consultation with us in 
preparation of the study material. 


As before, the California Teachers 
Association offered to carry a major 
share of the preparation of the study 
guides. This includes not only the 
basic research and drafting of the 
material which has been undertaken 
by Dr. Kenneth R. Brown of the CTA 
Research staff, but the actual publica- 
tion of the study guides. 


The California Congress has had a 
two-way responsibility for the projects. 
During the preparatory period its rep- 
tesentatives have been liaison officers 
between the cooperating organizations 
and the State Department, consulting 
with them for advice, suggestions and 
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comments, and working with Dr. 
Brown in preparation of the material 
in its final form. 


Promotion of the venture will be 
spearheaded by the CCPT, although 
all co-sponsoring organizations will 
publicize it to their members and urge 
their participation. The project is 
organized with study guides planned 
for use in conference situations, home- 
school conferences, or local parent- 
teacher workshops, depending on local 
conditions. Topics to be covered are: 
“The Elementary Curriculum Gen- 
erally,” “Reading,” “Other Language 
Arts,” and “Arithmetic.” These study- 
guides are primarily for the use of the 
leaders and planners. They include a 
development of each topic, pertinent 
quotations and references, and sugges- 
tions for group activities and discus- 
sion. The guides are sufficient by 
themselves as a tool for developing the 
series of meetings. However, where 
resources are available, and where this 
type of project is a familiar one, the 
guides may become a secondary part 
of a locally developed cooperative plan 
which emphasize local situations. In 
some cases the state material will be 
incorporated into the activities of ex- 
isting local Parents Workshops or 
Home-School conferences. 


Four Meetings 


In general, it is contemplated that 
there will be four meetings. They will 
be set up by schools, school districts, 
or county-wide, according to the de- 
cision of the local cooperative planning 
committee. CTA and PTA members 
will probably have the best insight 
into the possibilities of such meetings, 
and, obviously, teacher cooperation is 
essential to effective use of the mate- 
rial in study groups. 


Some of the fruits which the Cali- 
fornia Congress expects to see har- 
vested from this project are: The well- 
known advantages which result from 
lay and professional personnel meeting 
together, talking objectively about the 
school aims and practices, regardless of 
the stated topic., On the specific sub- 
ject, parents will gain in understand- 


ing as a result of being taken “behind 
the scenes” to learn something of the 
professional knowledge underlying 
present-day teaching. Teachers and 
administrators will gain to the extent 
that they utilize this increased under- 
standing to cement parent and com- 
munity cooperation into a bulwark of 
support for the schools, which will last 
long after these meetings are past. 
Variously over the State there will be 
constructive results depending on the 
community, its interests and the pres- 
ent stage of home-school cooperation. 


In its minimum of effectiveness, the 
undertaking will surely be one more 
step along the way to lay-understand- 
ing of the school’s present-day pro- 
gram, and to that harmony among 
parents, teachers, administrators and 
the public which we all desire — each 
planning his separate role, with the 
full understanding and cooperation of 


the other, in the development of our 
children. 


Help Your Local Group 


District PTA officers probably will 
be planning promotion of this project 
even as you are reading this article. 
They will soon be approaching edu- 
cators and school board members for 
help in completing plans and arrang- 
ing group meetings for February and 
March. Some of you will share in the 
advance planning as well as participate 
in the actual meetings. If you do not 
hear about the project soon in your 
area, why not take the initiative as a 
member of a sponsoring group and 
offer your cooperation ? 


O take some liberties with the text, 

but not with the basic theme of an 
article by Dr. A. J. Hamilton in the 
May, 1946, “California Journal of Ele- 
mentary Education,” . . . Join us par- 
ents at the schooi and clarify for us 
some sound educational philosophy. 
Informed support we know you wel- 
come; even criticism, if informed, can 
be constructive. 


Demonstrate for us the progress 
which has been made in education and 
psychology that parallels the wonders 
of physical and scientific progress in 
the last two decades. Teachers, super- 
visors, principals and administrators 
have the advantage of the knowledge 
gathered by the education and psy- 
chology departments of the great uni- 
versities and the advantage of knowl- 
edge gained through experimentation. 
Share it with us that we be more effec- 
tive parents at home, as well as more 
understanding in our support of your 
work in the schools. .. . 


Our new project is a tool devised 
just for this worthy purpose! 











RESTORING LIBRARIES 


The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers announces a new project 
to help reestablish war-destroyed li- 
braries in overseas teacher training 
institutions by supplying them with 
books. 

The program, recently authorized 
by the organization’s Board of Man- 
agers, is being directed by a special 
committee on the international educa- 
tion project, of which Mrs. Clifford 
N. Jenkins of Roslyn Heights, Long 
Island, New York, is chairman. 

“It is being financed,” Mrs. Jenkins 
said, “by contributions from PTA 





units and members. The money is 
used to supply the institutions, most 
of which are in Europe, southern Asia, 
and the Far East, with pedagogical 
books, children’s books, dictionaries, 
and PTA publications, including the 
National Parent-Teacher magazine. 


“Books are the basic tools of recon- 
struction. The war demolished thou- 
sands of schools and their libraries, 
completely destroying millions of vol- 
umes. There can be no progress, no 
democracy, no lasting peace while the 
world is still suffering from mental 
famine. Our program is to help in as 
many countries as possible.” 





Saturday Morning Whovies 


By Jack R. Chappell, Principal, Washington School, Burlingame, and Chairman, 
Photoplay Appreciation Committee, NEA Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 


AVE you ever been to the 
H movies on a Saturday morning? 

You should try it some time. 
It’s a revealing experience. If you 
think your pupils are occasionally rest- 
less, rebellious, or mischievous, you 
should watch them in action at the 
local cinema with all restrictions re- 
moved. 


The majority are like small puppies 
turned loose fora romp. They shout, 
clap, stamp their feet, boo, eat pop- 
corn and candy with abandon, and 
raise cain in general, paying a mint- 
mum amount of attention to the end- 
less cartoons on the screen. They eat 
about half of the popcorn; the rest is 
used for target practice, and their 
marksmanship would warm the cockles 
of a baseball scout’s heart. 


There are two times when they 
become alert: The serial makes them 
sit on the edge of their seats, usually 
running out of fingernails before it 
reaches its baiting climax; any show 
of flesh, be it a bathing suit or a low- 
cut dress, evokes whistles which they 
have copied from their teen-age broth- 
ers. Sex education has a hard row to 
hoe if it has to compete with the lurid 
suggestions youngsters learn indirectly 
at these Saturday fiascos. 


What Can We Do? 


Millions of boys and girls attend 
“Kids Shows” every Saturday; it’s 
part of the ritual of growing up. CAN 
ANYTHING BE DONE ABOUT 
IT? A few conscientious parents keep 
their children home, but to the ma- 
jority it’s a chance for a couple of 
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hours of freedom, with no concern for 
the usual tripe on the screen or the 
bad habits their children are learning. 


Dads Club Takes Action 


The Dads Club at Washington 
School decided that something could 
be done. As our school had been 
selected as one of two Audio-Visual 
Demonstration Centers in California, 
we decided to experiment with Satur- 
day movies for the children of the 
neighborhood as one of our activities. 


The experiment was so successful 
that I felt it was worthy of passing 
along to other administrators and 
teachers who may be interested in 
starting similar projects in their 
schools. 


Our Dads Club President appointed 
a Motion-Picture Committee, and we 
were ready to operate within a week. 
(When a group of Dads become inter- 
ested in a project, they act immedi- 
ately with a minimum amount of 
palaver.) The movie program was 
explained to each classroom; in fact, 
most of our weekly advertising was of 
a verbal nature. The price of admis- 
sion was advertised at 9 cents, which 
was quite a reduction from the 25 
cents required at the local theaters. 
We also announced that popcorn 
would be sold in keeping with the 
theater atmosphere, but that all other 
apetite-spoilers would be eliminated. 


Did the children go for it? Let the 
figures speak for themselves. Over 
75% of our total enrollment of 430 
attended the first show; and despite 
variations in the weather never less 


than 50% attended on subsequent Sat. 


urdays. 


The majority of 
attending were engaged in 


those not 
Activities 


sponsored by the city recreation de. 


partment. 


The operation of the project was 


simplified by the use of two student 
organizations: Members of the Student 


Projectors Club took turns Operatin 


the equipment, while members of the 
school traffic squad helped supervise 
their fellow students. 
was demanded and we got it, although 
an interesting picture usually removes 
any need for discipline. 


Using a rotation system, we always 
had from 4-6 members of the Dads 
Club on hand to collect money, bag 
popcorn, supervise the children, help 
clean up the auditorium (although the 
children weren't allowed to throw 
popcorn, the small fry usually spill a 
certain amount of it) and do other 
small chores necessary to make the 
program run smoothly. 


The Dads Club hoped to break even 
financially, but by obtaining our films 
through a connection in a local camera 
supply shop at a substantial reduction, 
we were able to realize quite an accu- 
mulative profit. 


The Idea Spreads 


We are not only going to continue 
our project during the coming school 
year, but also hope to stimulate a 
similar imterest among other Dads 
Clubs and PTA groups. We have no 
desire to detract from the revenue of 
local theaters, but we do feel that our 
children are better off and actually 
get more entertainment through the 
selected school movies. 
that the time to patronize the local 
theaters is with the showing of a de- 
cent picture which the entire family 
can see together. 


Nothing would please us more than 
to see this idea spread to other com: 
munities over the State and nation, 
because it is only through thousands 
of such local projects that a large scale 
reform can be effected. 


A consequent result would be the 
lowering of rental rates, which would 
bring more business to the distributor, 
whose present charges are prohibitive 
to the average school. 


I SHALL be happy to reply to any 


Good order 


We also feel 


correspondence requesting 


tional information or suggestions, be- 
cause as chairman of the Photoplay 
Appreciation Committee of the NEA, 
it is my hope to see this movement 
spread to all 48 States through the 
work of committee members in each 


State. 
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1, APPOINTMENT OF MRS. 
WwoOoD 


Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has announced the 
appointment of Mrs. Helen Cowan 
Wood to the position of Assistant to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in the Los Angeles office of the 
State Department of Education. She 
succeeds Mrs. Irene Taylor Heineman, 
who was the first appointee and who 
has held the post since it was first 
authorized in 1931. Mrs. Heineman 
retired last October. 


Since September, 1948, Mrs. Wood 
has served as a consultant in elemen- 
tary education in the division of in- 
struction in the Department, with 
headquarters in Sacramento. During 
the past year she has been State Presi- 
dent of the California School Super- 
visors Association. Previously she had 
served as supervisor of instruction for 
primary grades on the staff of the 
Fresno County Superintendent of 
Schools, and as general supervisor in 
Lassen County Schools. From 1940 to 
1946 she was successively teacher, 
counselor and principal of an elemen- 
tary school in the Carmel Unified 
School District. Mrs. Wood is a 
graduate of Fresno State College, holds 
a master of arts degree from Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, and 
has done other graduate work at Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. She 
is a member of Delta Kappa Gamma 


and of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. 


II. STATE COLLEGE 
ENROLLMENT 


Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, chief of 
the division of State colleges and 
teacher education, recently reported 
that enrollment for the fall term in 
State Colleges has been given as 
follows: 


College 
Chico 
Fresno 


Los Angeles 
Los Angeles-Orange 
Sacramento 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
San Jose 


Sub-totai 


California Polytechnic 
San Luis Obispo 
San Dimas 

California Maritime 


Grand Total 
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Enrollment in the new State Col- 
leges at Los Angeles, Los Angeles- 
Orange County, and Sacramento, is 
composed of upper division and gradu- 
ate students only. In Los Angeles and 
Sacramento, growth has been in ex- 


cess of anticipations. Los Angeles- 
Orange County has exactly the same 
number of students that were enrolled 
on October 1, 1947, in Los Angeles 
State College for its first year of op- 
eration. It is anticipated that Los 
Angeles-Orange County will attract 
800 students in September, 1950, and 
that extensive gains will be experienced 
also in the Sacramento and Los An- 
geles colleges. 


Until recently, Dr. Douglass reports, 
it has been anticipated that the total 
enrollment in all the State Colleges 
would decrease in 1954-1955 because 
of the elimination of veterans from 
enrollments and because of the low 
birth rate during the 1930's. It now 
appears that immigration into the State 
may maintain the number of students 
in all the colleges. 


It also appears that individual col- 
leges demonstrate unexpected attrac- 
tiveness to students, and that heavy 
population growth in an area served 
by an individual college may be re- 
flected in increased enrollments be- 
yond those predicted. San Jose State 
College and California State Polytech- 
nic College have reached the maximum 
enrollments set forth in A Survey of 
the Needs of California in Higher 
Education. They are now faced with 














Total Enrollment, 

Regular Incl. Limited and 

Enrollment Extension Students 
itetedctinks 1,383 1,531 
ienaneitiads 2,814 3,714 
Seer Sei hd 706 852 
ean ck 1,781 2,602 
cachabace 149 162 
Semen 841 1,691 
ils Beals 4,289 4,827 
seriebciaios 3,707 4,915 
ae 6,961 - 7,241 
sein 22,631 27,535 
sal clea 2,909 2,909 
aioe tata 425 425 
eae 123 121 
desea tet 26,086 30,990 


the necessity of limiting their enroll- 
ments. 


A plan to establish a policy for limi- 
tation of enrollment in the State Col- 
leges will be developed and will be 
announced when application of such 
a policy becomes necessary. In all the 
State Colleges a policy of more rigid 
selection of students has been adopted, 
and there is an increasing dependence 
on junior colleges to provide training 
to enable students to transfer to stand- 
ard four-year institutions. 


In commenting on the future limita- 
tion of enrollments, Mr. Douglass 
emphasized that State law and policy 
will continue to require admission of 
all qualified applicants who wish to 
prepare for teaching. 


Ill. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
LEADERSHIP 


Wesley P. Smith, State Director of 
Vocational Education, has again re- 
ceived good news from the U. S. 
Office of Education about California's 
leadership in secondary school pro- 
grams of vocational education. Cali- 
fornia ranked first among the States in 
the number of persons enrolled in 
federally-aided classes in vocational 
education, according to U. S. O. E. 
reports for 1948-49. More than 417,- 
000 youth and adults received the 
benefits of such training programs, an 
increase of nearly 60,000 over the 
previous year. . The State has been 
able to maintain this position of leader- 
ship despite the fact that federal funds 
are still allocated on the basis of the 
1940 census of population. An adjust- 
ment in the amount of federal aid 
received is expected following the 1950 
census. 


CTA Life Membership Pin 


— persons 

who take out a 
Life Membership in 
California Teachers 
Association will re- 
ceive a Life Member- 
ship pin, a facsimile 
of which appears 
herewith. 


Life Membership 
at $150 may be procured at any time. Write 
to your Section Secretary or to the State 
Headquarters for further information. Life 
Memberships may be paid either in full, or 
in three installments, interest being charged 
on the last two installments. Life Member- 
ship guarantees to the holder no further 
dues nor assessments, 


Funds from Life Memberships become 
part of a building fund. 








SOUTHERN SECTION NEWS 


“Meet the Missus,” a nationwide CBS 
audience-participation show, will be dedi- 
cated to California teachers Saturday, Febru- 
ary 4, at 11:30 a.m., Pacific Standard Time. 


Nearly 100 teachers from the Southern 
Section booked accommodations for an air 
tour to Mexico during the Christmas holi- 
days through the Special Services depart- 
ment of the Southern Section. 


A building permit has been issued to the 
Southern Section Bureau of Welfare, and 
construction will be started soon on the 
initial units of the Expanded Teachers 
Home. 


Field conferences for leaders of local 
teacher associations will be held in the 
Southern Section on the following schedule: 


Anaheim — Wednesday, January 11. 
Pomona — Thursday, January 12. 
Ojai — Thursday, January 19. 
Whittier — Tuesday, February 7. 
Orcutt — Wednesday, February 8. 
Compton — Thursday, February 9. 


Conferences already have been held in 
San Diego County, Barstow, Redlands and 
Riverside. 


Two new staff members have been an- 
nounced by the Southern Section Board of 
Directors. E. S. Severson has been appointed 
as manager of the Crédit Union, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Frank 
Vittoria, Jack Wigle is the new manager of 
the California Education Press, succeeding 
Edward Thomas, resigned, 


A pamphlet setting forth the advantages 
of the adoption of unified dues has been 
prepared in the Southern Section and is 
ready for distribution. More than 60 locals in 
the Southern Section have already adopted 
unified dues. 


Following action of the State Council in 
endorsing the candidacy of Mary Virginia 
Morris, a Los Angeles teacher, for the 
presidency of the NEA Classroom Teachers 
Department, Mrs. Nora Pearson has been 
named as manager of the Miss Morris 
campaign. 


Change of Address 


F your name and address, as printed 
on the cover of YOUR magazine, 

is NOT correct, please immediately 
notify CTA Journal, 391 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 8, California. 
Whenever you change your address, 
notify us, stating your old addre:s as 


well as your new one. 





George R. Tracy, Polytechnic high 
school, Long Beach, was elected President 
of the California Scholarship Federation at 
the annual meeting of CSF Advisers in Los 
Angeles. Mr. Tracy, who was a friend of 
the late Charles F. Seymour, founder of the 
California Scholarship Federation, has been 
active in the work of the organization since 
its beginning. The other officers elected 
were Marie C. Lorenzo, McFarland high 
school, as registrar of eligibility, and Mrs. 
Caroline A. Erbele, Dinuba joint union high 
school, as treasurer; Mrs. Olga S. Hamman, 
San Diego high school, was appointed chair- 
man of publicity. 


President Tracy of CSF 
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THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
LL 


Educational Testing Service has moved 
its Pacific Coast office from Berkeley to 
Los Angeles; the new address is 4641 Holly. 
wood Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, and the 
mailing address is Box 2416, Terminal 
Annex, Los Angeles 54. Now more accey 
sible to the majority of Western schools 
and colleges, ETS offers an_ increasing 
selection of cooperatively-constructed and 
scientifically-evaluated tests, so that apprais- 
als of individual capabilities may be made 
with precision, The new office provides 
educational institutions in the eleven West 
ern States and the Pacific area with tests and 
programs of this non-profit nationwide 
testing organization, 






THE TEACHER’S SCHOOL DAY 









We present herewith the text of a bulletin issued to the teachers of the Taft 
City Schools by H. Z. Weibel, assistant superintendent and director of the 
education and research department. He states that the bulletin was written as 
an attempt to help clarify to teachers what is expected of them and to indicate 
what the limitations should be for the teachers school day. — Ed. 


TAFT CITY SCHOOLS 
Re: The Teacher’s School Day 


The work of the teacher is definitely not to be compared with work in a 
store, office or factory. 

The teacher's job is a creative one, dependent upon her resourcefulness in 
meeting a multitude of new and challenging situations arising throughout the 
day. 

The teacher should not be expected regularly to appear for work before 
8:15 a.m. She should not be expected to regularly be on the job after 
4:30 p.m. 

Many teachers do not find the time between these limits sufficient to do 
all the things they see need to be done. If, however, the teaching day is well 
planned, if materials and supplies are made ready, and if the time is properly 
budgeted, much can be accomplished in every school day. 

A teacher will be a better person if she devotes her “home time” to activi- 
ties other than school work. She will find pleasure and benefit in some of 
the community activities for which she is particularly fitted. The associations 
the teacher cultivates with people outside the profession are personally 
valuable and of benefit to her work. 

A part of the teacher’s school day should be devoted toward obtaining a 
working relationship with the parents of her pupils. There is no better way 
to discover the needs of children. The least the teacher can do to obtain 
this relationship is to attend the PTA meetings and to receive parents cordially 
when they seek a conference. 

The interested teacher uses further means of communicating with parents — 
the telephone, letters and notes home, inviting parents in for conference, and 
gently getting invitations to visit the home. —H. Z. Weibel, Director of 
Education. 
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SINGING CLASSES are more interesting and progress more 
rapid when tape recording shows youngsters exactly what 
they sound like. Five-year-olds, for instance, usually sing 
in a monotone. With the help of inexpensive, easy-to-use 


“ScoTcH” Sound Recording Tape they make rapid improve- 
ment, begin to really sing! 





ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSIONS often unearth excellent ideas 
and opinions. Tape recording captures every contribution 
to a discussion, encourages students to participate more 
freely. All kinds of classes are enriched through the use of 
“$ScoTcH” Sound Recording Tape. 


Get new teaching ideas for YOUR class... 


send this coupon today for your free booklet i 
| Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. SEN-150 I 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
NAME ' 
ADDRESS 
l i 
L ctyY_________zone__state__ 


SEND THIS COUPON for your free copy of our new booklet. 
It’s full of interesting pictures and information about how 
“ScotcH” Sound Recording Tape is being used in prac- 
tically all kinds of school activities, from shorthand classes 
to commencement exercises. Write for yours today! 
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“Tape recording brings new 
ideas into your classroom. 


This free booklet tells how: 





MISTAKES IN READING, poor enunciation and faulty em- 
phasis are easy to point out with tape’s instant playback. 
Recordings may be erased and tape re-used over and over, 
or the recordings retained for future comparison. “ScoTCcH” 
Sound Recording Tape simplifies both the teacher’s and the 
student’s job makes learning a more interesting process. 


enema 






EASY TO EDIT AND SPLICE, tape simplifies preparation ef 
drama programs by radio workshops. It makes for smoothly 
paced, well organized presentations that have a professional 
polish. “ScotcH” Sound Recording Tape reproduces every 


kind of vocal or musical sound with matchless tonal fidelity. 


PRODUCT 


ANOTHER 


Madein U. S. A. by 


MINNESOTA MINING & MEG. CO., s:. Pau! 6, Minn. 


also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, ‘“Under- 
seal” Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, ‘‘Safe- 
ty-Walk” Non-Slip Surfacing, ‘‘3M’’ Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. 
General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 











_ New RCA VICTOR 

p Children’s Records 
the“ Ln TLE - 
| a Napper’ series 
| “ on both 45 rpm and 


_ €onventional 78 rpm records 
















































This new series of “‘Little Nipper” non- 
breakable records will be welcomed by all 
teachers. Keeps small fry busy and happy 
in the classroom. All the familiar favorite 
stories children love best. 




































































New “Little Nipper’ 
STORYBOOK RECORD ALBUMS 


12 to 24-page story-picture book and 2-record 
album combined. Children look at pictures 
and read the story while listening to records. 
Complete set of 8 familiar children’s stories. 

























































































New “Little Nipper’ PICTURE ALBUMS 
and Storybook Showpieces 


Color-illustrated albums and storybook 
showpieces of 4 favorite children’s stories. 
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New “Little Nipper’ SHOWPIECES 
One- or two-record showpiece container with 


dramatically illustrated text. 9 stories popular 
with youngsters. 





























Send for FREE 20-page illustrated booklet list- 
ing titles of entire ‘‘Little Nipper’’ Series. 


MAIL COUPON — TODAY! 
je ee Sam NE SRO _— eee ee oe 
Educational Services, Dept.133A 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me illustrated booklet on new “Little 
Nipper’’ Series of Children’s Records. 
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JANUARY 13, 14 ARE 
IMPORTANT 


On January 13, 14, Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Association of California holds its 
annual State conference jointly with Bay 
Area Section meeting of California School 
Supervisors Association, in San Francisco. 
Headquarters, Hotel Whitcomb; sessions at 
High School of Commerce and War Memo- 
rial Opera House. The rich and varied 
program includes general sessions, work- 
shops, classroom demonstrations, luncheon, 
banquet, and commercial exhibits. Banquet 
reservations must be made in advance with 
Lyndon Vivrette, director of audio-visual 
department, Berkeley City Schools, 1414 
Walnut Street, Berkeley. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MEETING 


California Audio-Visual Education Deal- 
ers Association announces the sponsorship 
of an audio-visual trade show to be held at 
Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel, Hollywood, 
California, February 2, 3 and 4, in conjunc’ 
tion with the Western Regional NAVA 


convention. 


Manufacturers and distributors of audio- 
visual merchandise or related items will 
exhibit to delegates from California, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Utah and 
Nevada. Photographic dealers from the 11 
Western States are also being invited to 
attend the trade show. 


Initial enthusiasm is high among manu 
facturers and distributors who have already 
indicated that they will show their merchan- 
dise. Howard K. Smith is directing the 
CAVEDA trade show. President of 
CAVEDA is Carl Loftis of Laguna Beach. 
Tom Hamlen is vice-president. Luis Vil- 
lanueva is secretary-treasurer, 2408 West 
Seventh Street, Los Angeles. 







































NEA President Holt 
Visits California 


California is to be host to President 
Andrew D. Holt of the National 
Education Association the week of 
January 30 through February 4. 


Dr. Holt’s itinerary is as follows: 


MONDAY, January 30 
10 am — San Bernardino 
8 pm — Los Angeles City 
TUESDAY, January 31 
4 pm — San Diego City and 
County 
8 pm — Pasadena 
WEDNESDAY, February 1 
4 pm — Fresno 
8 pm — Stockton 
THURSDAY, February 2 
4 pm — San Jose 
8 pm — Salinas 
FRIDAY, February 3 
Noon — San Francisco 
8 pm — Petaluma 
SATURDAY, February 4 
10 am — Oroville 
6 pm — Sacramento 






To nave enough room to accom- 
modate everyone who wishes to hear 
Dr. Holt, areas which would like to 
hear his message should make ar- 
rangements immediately to be in- 
cluded in the program of the vicinity 
nearest to them. 





CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


By Mrs. Eleanor B. Willard, Burbank, 
Corresponding Secretary 


Our State Association has j 
meeting February 18 and 19, 195 
Beach. This will be a workshop- 
ing, with leaders chosen from va 
of activity in which children are 


tS annual 
0, in Long 
type meet- 
rous fields 


; ; Participat. 
ing today. There will be two general i. 
tures also and an important breakfast and 


dinner meeting. Headquarters wil] be La 
Fayette Hotel, with meetings in the Munici. 
pal Auditorium. Several of the newe 
schoolplants in Long Beach will be am 
for inspection. 


The Association for Childhood Education 
International will hold its annual Stud 
Conference in Asheville, North Caroling 
April 9-14. Last year in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, there were nearly 100 attending from 
California. We hope to send as man 
again this year even though it is further 
away! This Conference follows a definite 


“Plan of Action.” 


“Children’s needs change. For 1949.51 
their more urgent needs, as seen by those 
who work with them from day to day, differ 
from those of the immediate post-war pe- 
riod. The Association’s new program is 
adjusted to fit those changing needs, Here 
is the ACEI Plan of Action for 1949-51”: 


1. Work for better understanding of 
children and better guidance for every child 
in the school, the home, and the community, 


2. Strive for better conditions and facili- 
ties that contribute to the continuous growth 
and development of children. 


3. Urge the improvement of existing-edu- 
cational services for children under six, and 
the extension. of these services to more 
children. : 


4. Seek more well-prepared teachers, and 
encourage pride in the profession. 


5. Publicize the needs of children and the 
school program to parents, community work 
ers, legislators, and the general public. 


UNITED NATIONS FLAG 


The celebration of United Nations Week 
at Los Angeles High School was climaxed 
by an assembly at which the student gow 
ernment organization presented the school 
with a large United Nations flag. The 
ceremony of presentation was dramatic and 
moving. As the stage curtains were parted 
revealing the spotlighted flag, a voice from 
back-stage spoke words written by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Briggs, Social Studies teacher: 


“The United Nations Flag Speaks” 


“I am the flag of the United Nations. | 
am whatever men make me — nothing more. 
But I am all that people everywhere hope 
for, and have the courage to try for. I am 
the melody of world harmony or the clash 
of discordant tongues. I am the answer to 
man’s prayer for ‘peace in our time’ or the 
blasting of man’s dreams. I am the Charter 
of the United Nations, the Declaration of 
Human Rights, the International Court of 
Justice, and the General Assembly of 59 
nations. I am the outcast, the homeless, the 
scientist, the conciliator. I affirm the ‘dig 
nity and worth of the human person.’ 


“I am Christian, Mohammedan, Jew, 
Buddhist —the surge of man’s soul God 
ward, I am not perfect, but I am perject 
able. I have prevented three wars, rebuil 
schools, fed starving children, fought dis 
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Take a good look at 


your present range 


Consider the features you want 


when you buy a new one 











-_-, 5 
SAYS You laglr HOME ECONOMIST, SAN DIEGO GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 


el 


HIGH BROILER OR LOW? You get live- 
flame smokeless broiling from any new 
gas range plus your choice of a waist- 
high swing-out broiler, a top-drawer 
pull-out broiler or a broiler below your 
oven. High broilers have own burner 
and control, enabling you to use oven 
separately. 


YOU GET THE FINEST COOKING 
IF YOU BUY A GAS RANGE 


All the features you want in a cooking appliance 
are included in gas ranges built to“CP” standards. 
These ranges light automatically, give you tai- 
lored top-burner heat, oven heat control, super- 
insulation and scores ofother conveniences.Among 
the CP makes is a model to suit your exact needs. 
See it... enjoy it soon. (CP range illustrated: 
Gaffers & Sattler.) 
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CLOCK CONTROL OR TIMER? Clock con- 
trol permits you to cook a complete meal 
in the oven of your new gas range while 
away from home. The timer is handy if 
you do lots of baking. Just place your cake 
or pie in the oven and forget it until timer 
signals baking’s done. 


SINGLE OR DOUBLE OVEN? The two- 
oven gas range is a big help when you 
entertain. You can set one oven at 450° 
for hot biscuits, for example, and the 
other at 300° for a roast. The single 
oven is standard. Neither single nor 
double ovens require preheating or 
shifting of pans. 








skillets. 


APPLIANCES 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 
for Coast Counties Gas and Electric Co., Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 


San Diego Gas & Electric Co., Southern California Gas Co., 


Southern Counties Gas Co. 





WORK SURFACE OR GRIDDLE? If your 
kitchen counter space is limited, you'll find 
the work surfaces available on new gas 
ranges a welcome addition. But if your 
family is fond of fried foods, the griddle is 
a great convenience. It eliminates bulky 
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ease. My ideal is the Four F 

emblem is the olive branch “wal y 
and the people of 59 nations whose és 
. oe must strengthen the didnt 
of peace, that I may fl 

World United.” YTD force oy . 


The words were inspired b 

the pattern of Franklin Lowe's TR Hoe 
Speaks.” The writer, Mrs. Briggs, ig . 
scheol’s United Nations Chairman and f : 
some years was sponsor of the Wo id 
Friendship Club at Los Angeles High 
School. Last year she served as the su : 
intendent’s sponsor of the Los Angeles Cie 
Federation of World Friendship Clubs s 
is national chairman of a loan and fellowship 
fund which has brought social workers in 
Chile, Holland and India to the United 
States for study of American social work 
methods. 


Scholarship! Adventure! 


. . . Where the Sierra 







meets the Stars 


































Combine stimulating academic 






environment with the rich rec- 
reational advantages offered 
by the University of Nevada's 
unique location in the heart of 
a summer playground. Two 


























five-week terms will be offered 
this year, featuring an ex- ; We thought other teachers would be 
interested. Sincerely yours, (Miss) Rexie 
E. Bennett, Chairman of Social Studies 


Department, Los Angeles High School. 


panded list of courses, many of 
them catering particularly to 














the teacher. 


Notes from Faculty 
Meeting 









Write now for your 
copy of the 1950 
Summer Catalog. 







Faculty meeting is almost over 

And both of the clock hands glisten, 
But Mrs. McNulty is rising from cover 
And all of you better listen. 

Mrs. McNulty has launched a concern: 











Write to: Director of Summer Sessions 


UNIVERSITY of NEVADA 


RENO, NEVADA 











Some are the students who want to learn, 
But many are dilatory, 
And shy from the class 
With a note or a pass 
To go to the iavatory. 
Oh, how'll we tell and how’ll we know 
The laggards from those who had ought 
to go? 
























BASIC TEXTBOOKS in 
ARITHMETIC and ENGLISH 


LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH — Grades 2-9 


Ferris — Keener — Giddings 


Put away your sheepskin, 
Hide your fond M.A. 
Forget you've been to college seven years: 
Turn an attitude parental 
Toward these problems elemental, 
Consider well the habits of our dears. 
And though you burn with lesson plan 
You've culled from Greek to Horace Mann, 
Forget the past with all its glory 
And think about the lavatory. 




























Oh, do you seek the Ph.D’s 
To furnish up your name, 


Teachers praise the following points: 


















@ Functional Grammar @ Persistent Reviews | Or is your stomach hung with keys 
: 3 Proof of scholar’s fame? 
@ Abundant Practice @ Oral English and Turn from wiedom's cultured peark, 





Consider rooms for Boys and Girls, 

Turn your thoughts from book and 
summing 

To white tile and modern plumbing. 


@ Emphasis on Creative Writing @ Listening Experiences 

















LEARNING ARITHMETIC — Grades | -8 


Lennes — Rogers — Traver 







Shouldn't we make it a legal rule 

For every teacher to keep his school 

And openly frown on this laissez-faire 
From lecture rooms to the You-Know-Where? 


A Simple and Practical Teaching and Learning Technique 






@ Understandable Explanations © Simplified Problem Solving 
@ Step by Step Development @ Abundant Maintenance Exercises 
@ One New Process at a Time @ A Built-in Testing Program 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 





















If you were in a college play 
Forget your histrionics, 
Or did you sing a roundelay 
Or study up on phonics? 
And you who did your college proud 
With head nor bloody nor unbowed 
In football or in swimmin’ — 











Chicago 6 New York 3 San Francisco 18 Forget it all. Your job is this: 
To educate the lad and miss a 
Atlanta 3 Dallas | On doors marked ‘‘Men”™ and “Wimmin. 





Basic Textbook Programs for Elementary and High Schools By Esther Wollam Bennett, 


Manhattan Beach. 
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pLACER COUNTY TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Dick Hoffmann, President of Placer 
Teachers Association, has announced 


unt : 
z Shines committees for the school year: 
eutive Committee: Dick Hoffmann, Placer 
ee: Jack Goodwin, vice-president, Pen- 
high elementary; Frances Morgan, secretary- 
reasurel Harry Burcell, past president, Loomis 
elementary. 


Welfare Committee: Ralph Williams, 
banc school; Leo Ryan, Auburn elemen- 
a: Lela Rasmussen, Penryn elementary. 


: d Professional Relations Committee: 
pent Tarleton, Auburn elementary; John S. 
—s Lincoln elementary; Lois Hatch, Placer 
jean Frank Burke, County office; Tony 
oral "Foresthill elementary; John McPherson, 
Alta elementary. 


Legislative Committee: Richard Brown, Loomis 
elementary ; E. V. Cain, Auburn elementary ; 
Charles Parsons, County office; Gordon Arlett, 
Placer high school, Placer college. 


Plans were made for a social night for all 
the teachers of Placer County, to be held 
the middle of January. 


It was decided that the PCTA would send 
aletter to the Institute Committee of CTA 
Northern Section, expressing the pleasure 
of the teachers of Placer County for pre- 
gnting the inspiring institute November 
21-23 at Sacramento. — Forrest L. Tarleton. 


NORTHERN SECTION NEWS 


The Northern Section sponsored a Joint 
Institute in Sacramento November 21-23; 
there were 15 counties and one city partici- 
pating. Three of the counties were visitors 
from other Sections: Lake and Solano from 
the Bay Section, and Trinity from the 
North Coast. The program was one of the 
inspirational sort, only one afternoon being 
given to group meetings. The general 
consensus of opinion is that this was one 
of the best that we have ever had. Addresses 
were given by Doctors Howard Pierce Davis, 
Milton Silverman, Louis H. Evans and 
James Millar, and by Geoffrey Morgan and 
J. Leroy Rosenberg. 


These Joint Institutes, in the past, have 
been the occasion of our biennial election 
of Section officers. At this meeting the 
members voted to change the Constitution 
in several particulars. Some of these were 
necessitated by changes in the by-laws of 
the State CTA. Elections, hereafter, are 
for 3 years, instead of 2. The Section 
officers will be elected by the Council 
instead of direct vote; hence the Section 
will not again sponsor the Joint Institute. 
If the teachers and the county officers desire 
it, the Section may co-operate in the holding 
of “Conventions” that will perform a simi- 
lar function. 


The following officers were elected for the 
years 1950, 51, 52: President — George I. 
Linn, of Sacramento; Vice-President — Mrs, 
Fern DeSoto, of Redding; elected members 
of Executive Committee — E. P. Mapes, of 
Willows; Elizabeth Yank, of Marysville. 


The 14 members of the State Council 
will be: Howbert Bonnett, Sacramento; Lyrel 
D. Bullard, Placerville; E. V. Cain, Auburn; 
John §. Corbin, Sacramento County; Louis 
Edwards, Durham; Robert M. Fulton, Susan- 
ville; Leroy Hay, Sacramento; F. McElwain 

oward, Sacramento County; Mrs. Irene 
Owings, Chico; John H. Palmer, Marysville; 
Walter Patchett, Woodland; Charles K. 
Price, Orland; Marks Smith, Alturas; and 
Siebert Stephens of Redding. 


The next meeting of the Section Council 
will be in Marysville on January 21.— 
R. W. Everett, Executive Secretary. 
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yuzzey 


A new 


to the United Nations. 


New large format features an attractive double-column page, new 
pictures, 61 new maps, new cartoons and pictographs. 


New study aids, fresh from the classroom, by Minnie Lloyd provide 
exercises that emphasize and develop skills needed by students of 


history. 


All these new features plus the sound, enduring qualities that have 
made Muzzey the country’s leading American history are now ready 


for your classroom. 


For more information send for circular No. 460. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


San Francisco 3, Calif. 


260 Fifth Street 


News and Features 
Tailored for the Classroom 


in THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


an international daily newspaper 


Here's the newspaper that teachers from coast to coast find helpful and 
practical in their classrooms. Daily, the Monitor brings world-wide news 
and timely features that add new interest and source material to any 


school subject. 


With its wholesome, interesting pages filled with material for class dis- 
cussions, topics for bulletin boards, ideas for student themes, the Monitor 
will be a great benefit to your teaching program. 


For a handy way to order your school subscription today at the special 
rate of only $6.50 for 9 months, fill in the coupon below and mail it with 


your remittance. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 


1 am enclosing $6.50 for a nine-month subscription to The Christian Science Monitor 


at the special school rate. (You save $4.00.) 
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pistory 


MUZZEY 
A History of Our Country 


NEW EDITION 


New, up-to-date content covers such recent history as the Truman 
Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, the Atlantic Pact, the admission of Israel 
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PROSE AND POETRY, The Firelight Book . . . . Grade 6 a 

PROSE AND POETRY Journeys . .. . . . . Grade 7 . 

PROSE AND POETRY Adventures . Grade 8 2 

A series of beautifully bound and illustrated books — an expanding program that is both pleasurable and : 
inspiring so as to create a lasting interest in literature of high quality. Each book contains more than sufficient k 
material for a year’s study. Thoughtfully planned workbooks and teachers’ manuals augment the series. 


Represented by G. H. BEEBE, 1200 Cortez Avenue, Burlingame, California 


THE L. We SINGER COMPANY, INC., SYRACUSE, No Y, 


Heres 0 Useful Combinatio1 
_s»-Requires Very Little Spar 














1. GAYLORD BULLETIN BOARD 





For Libraries, halls, classrooms — to display book jackets, bulletins, any 
printed or illustrative matter. Board requires wall space only 40” wide — 
turned length-vertical requires wall space only 32” wide. 

Frame made of sturdy, quarter sawed white oak in light or dark finish — 
surface of heavy cork, glued on strong plywood to prevent warping. Posting 
surface, 36” x 28” — overall 3942” x 31%”. 










2. GAYLORD DICTIONARY STAND. 





Strong — well built — for all types of libraries. Sloping top holds dictionary 
at convenient angle — two shelves (middle shelf adjustable) for-encyclopedias 
and other reference books. 

Made of quarter sawed white oak in light or, dark finish, Height (rear) 44” 
— height (front) 41”. Width of top 21” — depth 18”. 

Either item may be purchased separately. Immediate shipment. Write for 
prices, 


VE am iS LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS MUST DO 


Dear Editor: 

Judging from a number of articles that I 
have found in recent magazines, it Is evi- 
dent that a number of classroom teachers 
are following @ sound basic philosophy of 
education. we 

A Philosophy means the establishing of a 
goal to be attained and the deveioping of 
3 program that will make it possible to 
reach the goal. 

The writer has attended a number of 
NEA conventions in the past 40 years and 
has also listened to many educational speak- 
ers and political leaders talk about our pub- 
ic schools. More than 15 years ago I 
reached the conclusion that the chief pur- 
pose of our public schools is to train our 
young people for worthy citizenship in this 
nation — the United States of America. 

If we are to continue as a land of free 
enterprise, it is necessary to train our young 
people to think, work and adjust themselves 
to their surroundings. It is also necessary 
to train our young people to develop self- 
confidence, become self-reliant, and develop 
self-control. 

If we are to continue as a land of Liberty 
and Freedom, it is necessary to train our 
young people to respect all constituted 
authority, respect and obey the laws of the 
land, respect the rights of others, and learn 
to get along harmoniously with other peo- 
ple regardless of color, race or creed. 

This all seems to be a sound, basic philos- 
ophy of education and perhaps should be 
adopted by the teachers association. 


Very truly yours, 


John E. Doren. 
Eureka 


PI LAMBDA THETA AWARDS 


Pi Lambda Theta, national association for 
women in education, announces two awards 
of $400 each, to be granted on or before 
August 15, for significant research studies in 
education. Three copies of the final report 
of the completed research study shall be 
submitted by June 1 to the Committee on 
Studies and Awards. For complete details 
address the chairman of the Committee on 
Studies and Awards, Alice H. Hayden, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash- 
ington. 

Californians will be interested to know 
that another member of the committee is 
Elizabeth K. Bauer of Berkeley. 


SOUTHERN LIBRARIANS MEET 


School Library Association of California, 
Southern Section, under the leadership of 
President Margaret Jackson, librarian at 
Santa Monica High School, reports the 
opening of its most successful year. Mem- 
bership exceeds that of previous years; the 
first two: Book Breakfasts drew record 
crowds. The October meeting featured a 
report on a year’s round-the-world trip by 
Florence Riniker, recently returned to her 
Position as librarian at University High 
School in Los Angeles. The November 
Book Breakfast centered reviews around 
science fiction with Robert Heinlein, au- 
thor, and his wife as special guests. Nance 
O’Neall, Manual Arts High School, Los 
Angeles, is chairman of the Book Breakfast 
meetings. 


The association Christmas meeting was 
held Saturday, December 10. The morning 
Session met in the auditorium of El Rodeo 
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PALFREYS’ SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


EXCLUSIVE California Distributors for 
the 
WRIGHT SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


Presents 
13 NEW SPIRIT BOOKS 


(for any Liquid Process duplicator) 

ABC BOOK —Grades | and 2 

WE LEARN TO READ—Grade |! 

WE LEARN ABOUT NUMBERS — 
Grade | 

WE LEARN to ADD and SUBTRACT — 
Grade 2 and up 

ADDITION and SUBTRACTION of 
FRACTIONS 

MULTIPLICATION and DIVISION of 
FRACTIONS 

WORKING with DECIMALS 


HOLIDAYS and PLAYDAYS — 
Elementary Grades 

CHILDREN of MANY LANDS — 
Primary Grades 

ANIMALS and BIRDS and THEIR BABIES 


NEW GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

NEW GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE, with 
Outline Maps, Tests and Drills 

SCHOOLROOM DECORATIONS, 
POSTERS and BORDERS 


Send for our free catalogue today and see what we have to offer in: Gelatin Dupli- 
cators, Films, Hectograph Workbooks, Staplers, White Black Boards, Posters, 
Flash Cards, Pegs and Peg Boards, Wooden Beads, Wooden Puzzle Maps, Educa- 
tional Games, Holgate and Towner Wooden Toys, JUDY AND SIFO WOODEN 
PUZZLES, Lotto Games, all kinds of books, and other numerous items. 





No Stencils! No Ink! 
No Gelatin! 


ONLY $63.50 Plus Federal 


Excise Tax 


Compare its quality and work with any 
other machine, then look at the price 
and you will see why you would be right 
with a WRIGHT. 

Get WRIGHT’S HIGH QUALITY 
SPIRIT SUPPLIES: The best in Fluid, 
Master Carbon Units, Cleansing Cream, 
Colored Carbon at reasonable prices. 


PALFREYS’, where you may purchase 
the famous DOLCH MATERIALS by 
Prof. Edward W. Dolch, Ph.D. 





PALFREYS’ SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


313 West Garvey Blvd. 
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Discover for yourself what thou- 
sands of teachers know from ex- 
perience—a T.C.U. Policy really 
protects —it says what it means 
and means what it says...Claims 
are paid fairly, sympathetically 
and quickly, following receipt of 
your “S O S” call. Checks are 
sent to you by fastest Air Mail. 


Get all the facts about friendly 
T.C.U. “10-Way Protection” to- 
day. Send the coupon without obli- 
gation. No agent will call. 


} 


San Gabriel, California 









-\o. WHICH WOULD YOU BE 
IF BAD LUCK CAME YOUR WAY TODAY? 


What if you were suddenly disabled 
NY by illness, accident or quarantine? 


Would ‘you have that comfortable 


Kf] feeling that comes from being under 


the T.C.U. Umbrella? Or would you 
be compelled to watch your savings 
melt away on doctor bills, hospital 
bills and rent bills? 


For more than 50 years, T.C.U. has helped thou- 
sands of teachers over the “‘rough spots” that al- 
ways seem to come when least expected. 

A T.C.U. Accident and Health Policy, at a cost 
of less than a nickel a day, will give you the 
extra margin of safety that you need and the com- 
fort of mind that helps speed recovery. Liberal 
benefits are paid you whether you are hospitalized 
or not ... whether you’re working or on vacation 
e « e whether your accident is a major one or not. 

So why take a chance on being “sorry’’ when 
you can be so “‘safe’’ for so little? 


=aosmmsFREE INFORMATION COUPONs=22== 
To the T.C.U., 5519 T.C.U. Building, 


Lincoln 8, Nebraska _ 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way Pro- 


tection. Send me full details without obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


5519 T.C.U. Bidg. ¢ Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


Name. cocccccccccccsccccces 


Address. ..cccccccccccccsccssccccsscssesseseses 
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Eleanentary School, Beverly Hills, at 10:30. 
Speakers were Jean Bauer and Judy Colyer, 
on “Behind the Iron Curtain”; information 
for their talk and the kodachrome slides 
used to illustrate their lecture were secured 
during their 18-months association with the 
United Nations. 

The afternoon session met in the Crystal 
Room of the Beveriy Hills Hotel at 12:30 
p.m. The speaker following luncheon was 
Dr. John W. Dodds, on “Our Golden 
Opportunity for Enriched Living.” Dr. 
Dodds is director of Special Programs in 
the Humanities at Stanford University. — 
Florence Riniker, press chairman. 


_ NEW HORIZONS 
IN TEACHIN 




















































































































































New... Free 
“‘HILD 


TRAINING” 


Down-to- Earth Child 
Psychology Booklet 





























Teachers for the younger groups 
may find this booklet exceedingly 
helpful in dealing not only with 
children but also with their parents 
































The American Medical Association 
makes available this attractive and in- 
teresting booklet, “Child Training” 
by Elizabeth Hurlock, consulting psy- 
chologist. Their idea in doing this is 
so that teachers and parents every- 
where in America may have this handy, 
important reference aid in helping 
them solve some of the most common 
problems in the training and teaching 
of children. 



























































‘““mosT of the problems of the 
young are not so mountainous when 
teachers and parents have some scien- 
tific, sympathetic understanding of 
what is going on in the child’s mind”. 
That’s the way Dr. Hurlock feels and 
the point of view she expresses all 
through this booklet. 






































THERE are 24 easily digested 
pages with reprints, for the first time, 
of Dr. Hurlock’s popular articles on 
such a wide range of subjects as: 


1 Leaders Are Made, Not Born 

2 Storm and Stress in Childhood 
Disorderliness Is Not Necessary 
4 A Cure for Dawdlers 

5 Cutting The Apron Strings 
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Suggestions we hope you will find helpful 
and interesting 


just as millions of people find chewing 


The first subscriber to the California 
Journal of Educational Research was Mrs. 
Zelma W. Pierce, counselor and teacher of 
English at Santa Barbara High School. We 
congratulate Mrs. Pierce on her professional 
alertness and interest. 


California Association of Journalism Di- 
rectors held its 1949 meeting October 15 
at Stanford University in connection with 
Central California Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion. Among the features on the program 
was a panel discussion on the journalism 
teachers load presented by Helen A. Sinsa- 
baugh, Redondo Beach Union High School, 


THIS BOOKLET is completely and 
appealingly illustrated and the frontis- 
piece is a photograph of Dr. Hurlock. 


TO GET THIS BOOKLET “Child 
Training” by Elizabeth Hurlock, Ph.D. 
—8 complete articles in all, 24 pages, 
5% x 8 in.—write American Medical 
Association (Reader Service Dept.) 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


10, Illinois. 
We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful 
to them. 
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CHEWING GUM : 


iain 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction ac.2 





on costs 


obtained by addressing Taylor's office at 
College of the Pacific, Stockton. 


and Russell Wright Edwards, Joh 
High School, Los Angeles; Mort Marshall 
Palo Alto High School, secretary, a 


SUMMER TOUR OF EUROPE 


For the third successive 
Francisco State College is organizin 
“Seminar in Europe” in connection wn i. 
regular 1950 Summer Session, Collen. 
credit is given for work in connection with 
this tour of Europe, and the tour itself ; 
arranged as an educational experience with 
interviews at government headquarters ang 
with educational leaders. 


Visits are made to schools, relief 

D. P. Camps, etc. In former Semieasa cn 
group has been received by the Mayors of 
Vienna, Rome and Prague. As guests of 3 
member of Parliament, they had dinner at 
the House of Commons. They attended , 
Shakespeare play at Stratford-on-Avon and 
visited several of the colleges at Oxford 
This year’s tour will include the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. : 


Inquiries should be directed to Dr. Alfred 
G. Fisk, San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco 2. Dr. Fisk is professor of philos 
ophy; this will be his tenth trip to Europe. 


The itinerary planned for this year js q 
very comprehensive one, and trans-Atlantic 
reservations for the group have been made 
on the Queen Elizabeth. 


year, the Sap 


FOUR COP TRIPS 


Just returned from conducting the second 
annual Christmas season flight tour to Mex 
ico, Elliott J. Taylor, director of tours for 
the College of the Pacific, has announced 
four fine travel opportunities during the 
spring and summer. 


1. The 14th annual Death Valley Expe- 
dition, directed jointly by Dr. A. T. Bawden 
and Professor J. H. Jonte, is set for April 
1-8. For many years organized as an auto 
caravan tour, the 1950 expedition will travel 
in a fleet of modern Greyhound buses, an 
arrangement which will give more time for 
observation and exploration as the tourists 
roam Death Valley, the Panamint Valley, 
and the whole fascinating Death Valley area. 
The expedition will be limited to about 230 
people, the capacity of 6 Greyhound buses, 


2. April 1-7 will see the third annual 
Pacific-sponsored California Missions tour 
on the road, Also a bus tour, but with hotel 
stops, the group will visit 21 mission sites 
from San Diego to Sonoma. Dr. Rockwell 
D. Hunt, a noted California historian, will 
be along to provide his fascinating and 
authentic commentary. Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Farey will be tour conductors. 


3. Taylor, who has succeeded retired 
Dr. G. A. Werner in the direction of 
College of the Pacific travel enterprise, has 
posted two major summer attractions. The 
first is a coast-to-coast radio and television 
study and observation tour, July 25 to 
August 27. The travel will be by standard 
train, and Pacific radio director John C. 
Crabbe is slated to direct the group. 


4. The European tour, June 22 to August 
9 (dates from New York ta New York), 
will cover western and southern Europe and 
will include three of the greatest attractions 
on the continent now. These are the Holy 
Year observance in Italy, the Salzburg Music 
Festival, and the Passion Play at Ober 


ammergau, 


Complete itineraries and all information 
and accommodations may be 
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Jewelry Making and Design, now in its 
third printing, isa revised edition of a 
widely used textbook for teachers, students 


of design, and craft workers, The authors, 
Rose and Cirino, are nationally known as 
juthorities in this field. The beautiful book 
of 300 pages is profusely illustrated and 
the instructions are clear and easy to follow. 
Published by Davis Press, Worcester; price 


$8.95. 


NEW FILMS 


Films are 16 mm sound, black-and-white, 
“Jassroom-tested,” and may be secured 
from local distributors. 


Puppet Pictures (10 minutes, color also, 
Coronet Films). Fairy-tale folk are fashioned 
into puppets to tell movie versions of the 
old tales: Rumpelstiltskin, Honest Woods- 
man, King Midas, The Cow and the Sprite, 
and Legend of the Pied Piper. Artfully- 
created and skillfully handled, the puppets 
in action inspire young artist-dramatists to 
effort of their cwn. Others will re-read the 
stories, or sketch admired scenes. All will 
enjoy the films, for you can be 6 or 66 and 
still like puppets! 

Here’s How We Print (10 minutes, color 
also, Bailey Films). This simple film starts 
children discovering how printing is done. 
Printer Bob hand-sets letters and space 
blocks, locks the frame, pulls proof, inks 
plate and roliers, and hand-turns the press. 
The film could precede a trip to a modern 
printing plant's complicated machines. 
Children may experiment with block print- 
ing or rubber stamps after seeing this “ink- 
and-press” process. 

Save Those Teeth (10 minutes, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films). Dan's friend, his 
dentist, shows him very important tips, and 
Dan (just as will your elementary school 
children who see Dan) decides to try his 
best to follow them. Tips: After-meal care 
(correct brushing or rinsing with water), 
during-meal care (avoid sweets). Dan sees 
microscopic bacteria from his own teeth and 
learns how they act. The dentist demon- 
strates flouride treatment and suggests its 
protection. Health and science classes, and 
parents, too, should see this film. 

Speech-Stage fright and What to Do 
About It (10 minutes, Young America 


My Suggestion 


CTA JOURNAL 
391 Sutter Street 
San Francisco 8, California 


On an attached sheet is my 


suggestion for the magazine. 
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Films). Don't restrict this film to speech 
classes, although it’s one of a series for 
them, but share it with all who talk aloud 
and have to he listened to! You've all had 
the feeling and know how Fred felt before 
he learned what to do. The after sequence 
shows a masterful Fred, and shows how he 


did it. 


If You Want a Job — Act Now! by Helen 
M. Woodward, a 32-page brochure, first 
published in 1946, now appearing in a new 
edition with considerable additional mate- 
rial, successfully links placement with a 
sound guidance program and is well-written; 
price 75c. Address the author at P.O. Box 
2066, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 


Naturegraph Company, P.O. Box 62, Los 
Altos, California, issues books, charts, book- 








SIX WEEKS 


in beautiful 


HAWAII 


for only 
$35 





lets, maps, games, leaflets, and collections 
for the use of teachers and students of 
nature study and the natural sciences. Vol- 
ume 2 of the Pocket Keys, for example, is 
an illustrated key to the lizards, snakes and 
turtles of the West; 32 pages, illustrated 
and with maps; price 50c. Also new is a 
series of California conservation leaflets, 15c 
each; illustrated and dealing with the con- 
servation of forests, wild-flowers, water 
resources, etc. Number 1 in this new series, 
Conservation of Forests in California is of 
great practical interest to all Californians. 
The others, C-2 to C-8, are scheduled for 
production this coming spring; the firm 
accepts orders for C-2 to C8, notifying 
customers that the leaflets will be mailed as 
published. The set C-1 to C8 sells for $1. 
For the complete illustrated catalog write to 
the company. 


Plan Now for the Most Wonderful Summer You’ve Ever Had — 
six to eight weeks enjoying the beauty and charm of Hawaii, while 
attending the University of Hawaii summer session at low tuition 
cost. Part of the pleasure will be the glorious trip there and back 
on United’s new double-deck Mainliner Stratocruiser. 

By special arrangement with the “Hawaii Hosts” organization, 
you can stay in an attractive private home or small hotel for as 
little as $1.50 per day, including breakfast. Low-cost sightseeing 
and entertainment are available, too. 

The cost of the round trip alone in the luxurious new Mainliner 

Stratocruiser is only $288 (plus tax, from California), and delicious 
meals aloft are included at no extra cost. 
*Includes round trip from California on United’s luxurious new 
Mainliner Stratocruiser, and accommodations and breakfasts in 
Honolulu (Federal transportation tax and other personal ex- 
penses extra). Write for full details on the ‘‘Hawaii Hosts” plan 
and on United’s many low-expense Air Vacations te Hawaii, or 
see an authorized travel agent. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


GOING TO EUROPE? United has offices in 80 key cities coast to 
coast—specially staffed and equipped to arrange your trip. 





HEALTH INSTRUCTION GUIDE 


The Tulare County Health Instruction 
Guide is being distributed to elementary 
school teachers in January, according to 
J. Post Williams, County Superintendent, 


This is one of the first attempts to pre- 
pare, cooperatively, a practical county ele- 
mentary school health instruction guide for 
teachers, based upon extensive studies of 
pupil and community health needs and 
interests. 


The cooperative school health survey, 
1947-48, of the 126 schools in this area, 
indicated the need for the.manual. In 
keeping with the California Education Code 
and A Framework for Public Education in 
California, it was prepared to help the 
pupils protect and improve their personal 
and community health. 


A national study was made to locate the 
recommended health instructional materials 
used in this publication. The manuscript 
was submitted tc the faculties of six pilot 
schools representing every type in Tulare 
County, and was approved after many re- 
visions. 

A guide is now being prepared in the 
secondary schools of this area in order to 
develop a coordinated program of health 
instruction from kindergarten through junior 
college. 


This publication will be presented offi- 
cially to the educators of California next 
spring at the conventions of the County 
Superintendents of Schools in Asilomar and 
the Elementary School Administrators Asso- 
ciation in Hollywood. 

“We thank the more than 4,000 persons 
on local, county, State and national levels 
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The Books of the Series: 
Fun with Story Friends 


Journeys in Storyland 


Story Friends on Parade 


Story Treasures 


Doorways to Adventure 


who contributed during the past two years 
to the success of this cooperative project,” 
Superintendent Williams concluded. 


Tulare County organizations participating 
in this program included, among many 
others, the California Teachers Association. 
— Burt M. Kebric, Coordinator of Health 
Education, Tulare Connty Schools. 


To accompany California Stepping- 
Stones, the children’s book published by 
Stanford University Press and reviewed in 
the October 1948 issue of this magazine, a 
Teachers Utilization Guide is now issued, 
covering a series of 10 transcribed dramati- 
zations of colorful episodes in the history 
of the Golden State, designed especially for 
children and presented by the Junior 
Leagus of California. For further informa- 
tion write to Radio Chairman, The Junior 
League of San Francisco, Hotel Mark Hop- 
kins, San Francisco 8. 


“The Educational Career of Susan Miller 
Dorsey” is the title of a doctoral disserta- 
tion completed in the School of Education, 
University of California at Los Angeles, by 
Mrs. Georgette Foster McGregor. 


Even though Mrs. Dorsey’s entire life is 
touched upon in the study, her educational 
contributions and achievements are stressed. 
Serving as a teacher of Latin and Greek, as 
the head of the classics department in Los 
Angeles High School, as a high school 
vice-principal, as an assistant superintendent 
in the Los Angeles City Schools — her 
career reached its peak when Mrs. Dorsey 
was selected as Superintendent of the Los 
Angeles City Schools, a position which she 
held from 1920-1929. The dissertation 


Nearly 300 stories and poems 


for Elementary Grades 3-8 


Fairy tales, folk tales, myths, legends, ballads, and 








closes with a review of the work wh; 
lowed her resignation, from 1929-190 fol- 


The 32-year-old author of 
study, Mrs. Georgette Foner hue = 
received her bachelor’s degree from uch 
master’s degree from Syracuse Univers: 

New York, and her doctor's degree fr : 
UCLA, awarded last June. She has woe 
as a newspaper reporter, feature writer oa 
university instructor. oh 


Currently, Mrs. McGregor teaches a cla 
in speech in the UCLA extension division 
in addition to her writing, lecturing - 
public relations work. ~ 


101 Devices and Activities for the Teach. 
ers of English, by Arnold L, Lazarus, Santa 
Monica High School. All of these interest. 
ing ideas and “imagineerings” have heen 
class tested, Price of the 2-page sheet is $1 
less than lc for each idea. Address the 
author at Santa Monica High School, 


American Square Dances of the West and 
Southwest by Owens, an illustrated book of 
190 pages, is a practical instruction text for 
classroom or dance-floor use. The author 
has danced and called the square dances all 
over the United States from the Pacific 
Coast to New England. Published by Py. 
cific Books, Box 558, Palo Alto; price $3.50, 


Cultural Growth Series, brought out by 
Laidlaw Brothers, are praiseworthy, modem 
reading literature texts for the upper grades, 
7th grade: Excursion in Fact and Fancy, 575 
pages, illustrated; price $2.40; 8th grade: 
Your World in Prose and Verse, 608 pages, 
illustrated; price $2.52. Address Laidlaw 


at 609 Mission Street, San Francisco 5. 


that children have loved and asked to have retold 
through the years 


LIVING LITERATURE: 


A Series of Literary Readers 


poems — from established classics; and stories and 


poems from modern juvenile literature by writers 


that represent many generations of story tellers. 


Progressively graded in content, vocabulary, and 


sentence structure. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 350 Mission Street . . . San Francisco 5 
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THREAD THAT RUNS SO TRUE 


wed by Leta Glasier, Adjustment 
aoe in Sight, Roosevelt Junior High 
school, San Diego 


title on this song of childhood, 
ese Stuart has written one of the most 

raining, heartwarming and provocative 
om extant on schoolteaching. It is enter- 
oth because Mr. Stuart sees the humor 
in the schoolroom situations which we live 
through with him. 

No one will enjoy this book as much as 
those teachers who have lived in small com- 
nunities in the south, but for the others it 
gill cause reflection. Here is an America, 
got of the distant past, but still with us, an 
America which needs careful attention. 


Mr. Stuart’s struggles in several schools 
fom Lonesome Valley, Kentucky, to Dart- 
nouth, Ohio, give us exciting reading. He 
aught “progressively” without knowing 
ghat the word meant. The “needle s eye 
is the teacher, and the thread is play while 
earning — making learning fun. 


Basing his 


All of this time the author was trying to 
increase his income. Teachers in California 
should read this portion carefully! During 
the 15 years with which this story deals he 
worked at a variety of occupations to supple- 
ment a poor schoolteacher’s salary. He 
was 2 blacksmith and a tobacco-farmer. All 
of this time he was studying, watching the 
prejudices, observing questionable elections, 
parental negligence, inadequate . school- 
buildings. He noted the struggle poor 
students had to get to college and to remain 
there. He averaged his own salary for the 
9 years and found it to be $160.30 per year! 


But with the publication of two well- 
known books, “The Man With the Bull 
Tongue Plow” and “Beyond Dark Hills,” 
the fame of this Kentucky teacher began to 
spread, and he was invited to lecture in 
nearby towns and universities. 


Let us go back to his early struggles as a 
teacher at 17. There was one Guy Hawkins, 
21 years old and in the first grade. 


“Yet he was not through. I hit him hard 
enough to knock two men down — I caught 
him with a haymaker under the chin and 
laid him across the desk. Then he rolled on 
the floor. He lay there with blood running 
from his nose and mouth. His eyes were 
rolled back. If this is teaching!” 


Yes, he taught 54 classes a day in Lone- 
some Valley — and before he had finished 
he had convinced Guy Hawkins that he 
should become a teacher! 


During the war Kentucky lost its qualified 
teachers, and in Mr. Stuart’s own county 
more than 100 left for jobs in industry. 
They have not returned. 


Written by a man who is both fervent 
and intelligent, here is a plea for better 
schools and better teachers. (Published by 
Scribners. ) 


For every Congressman who voted to 
table or refer back to committee the much- 
needed Federal Aid to Education bill THIS 
SHOULD BE REQUIRED READING. 


_ Personal and Confidential, an adventure 
in guidance as a preparation for counseling, 
by Dr. Leonard L. Bowman, Santa Barbara 
High School, is a praiseworthy 32-page 
brochure, illustrated in color and published 
by School and College Service, Station B, 
Columbus, Ohio. This well-prepared and 
stimulating workbook, for junior and senior 
high school students, is a first step in any 
counseling or guidance program. Price 50c. 
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$100 REWARD 


FOR ANOTHER IDEA AS GOOD AS 
THE TSR TEST SCORER. IT NEED NOT 
BE PATENTED; WE PROTECT YOU. 
REWARD WILL BE PAID WHEN IDEA 
IS TESTED AND APPROVED. 


Have YOU tried the 


TSR TEST SCORER 
? 


a 
It will score more than 1000 multiple- 
choice or true-false questions per minute, 
at your own desk. 


Fully guaranteed for one year; can't get 


out of order. 


TOTAL COST, POSTPAID, ONLY $2.00 
including Tax 


Send check or requisition, attention M. S. 
Allen, Ed.D., Director, TECHNICAL SERV- 
ICE RESEARCH, Tel. 7-8039, 1349 East 
Broadway, Long Beach 2, California. 


DRILL in 
FUNDAMENTALS 


Let the Children Play Their Way to 
Speed and Accuracy with 
°“FUN-D’°DRILL”’ 
Arithmetic Games, 
The Games That Put the 


FUN in Fundamentals 


Quiet — No Supervision Necessary 
Four separate games: Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication and Division. Use in any 
grade. 

Each game 85 cents, postpaid 
ANITA D. V. EMERY 
2755 Monroe Road - Santa Rosa, California 





It's FREE! 


This hew and better 
SPS group composite 


Don't miss this outstanding ‘“‘get-ac- — 
quainted offer.” A beautiful SPS group 
composite of every class or group in 
your school absolutely free. 


We will arrange, at no cost or obligation, 
for a picture of every student from which 
the composite will be made as illustrated. 


This offer is good during January and 
February 1950 only. 


Let SPS serve you the new and better 
way ... send the coupon today. 
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EARN COLLEGE CREDIT 


TRAVEL - 





Applications Now! 
Spring & Summer Tours 
* 


APRIL 1-7 — 3rd ANNUAL 
California Missions Tour 


& 
APRIL 1-8 — 14th ANNUAL 
Death Valley Expedition 


@ 
JULY 25 - AUG. 27 
FIRST COAST-TO-COAST 


Radio-Television Tour 


a 
JUNE 22- AUG. 9 
WESTERN and SOUTHERN 
European Tour 
Including 
* HOLY YEAR IN ITALY 
* SALZBURG MUSIC FESTIVAL 
* PASSION PLAY at Oberammergau 
oo 
For complete information, write: 
ELLIOTT J. TAYLOR, Director 


COLLEGE OF PACIFIC 


TOURS 





California 








WEATHERWISE 
The Magazine about the Weather 
Send for free sample copy 








Amateur Weathermen of America 
104 Franklin Institute Phila. 3, Pa. | 








School Photo Service, Inc. 

1014 Locust Street 

Kansas City 6, Missouri 
Please come and take our students’ pictures for 

our free SPS group composite. | understand there 

is no obligation. 

We prefer to have our pictures taken 
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BOOKS FOR MID-CENTURY 
READERS 


By Laura B. Everett, Berry Creek 


Prairie Schooner Detours, by Irene D. 
Paden. This notable book follows In the 
Wake of the Prairie Schooner, and tells of 
the treacherous cut-offs followed by the 
unfortunate Donner Party and other hapless 
immigrants. Important for this Centennial 
Year. Macmillan; $3.75. 

The Shirley Letters from the California 
Mines, 1851-52, edited by Oscar Lewis and 
Robert Cleland. Remarkable letters on 
which Bret Harte based some of his stories. 
Mrs. Louise Clappe or “Dame Shirley,” 
who wrote these letters, had been a class- 
mate of Emily Dickinson. Later, Mrs. 
Clappe taught for years in the Denman 
School in San Francisco. Knopf; $3.50. 



























THE NATION’S 
BASIC READERS 






e Child Experience Stories 





e Integrated Textfilms 





@ The Practical Rebus 







@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


e Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 






@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 







Write for Information Today 









Furs 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


ILLINOIS 















The Eagle and the Egg, by Oliver La 
Farge. The history of military transport 
flying, as well as of our commercial air 
fleet, is interestingly told by a Pulitzer Prize 
winner, author of Laughing Boy. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin; $3.50. 

Psychologist Unretired, the life pattern 
of Lillian J. Martin, by Miriam Allen 
deFord; a most sympathetic and understand- 
ing biography of one of California’s most 
notable women. Dr. Martin retired from 
her position as professor of psychology at 
Stanford University most unwillingly. She 
wanted to go on in her position, helping 
people for many years. Since the rules of 
the university forbade, she found a new 
way of helpinz. She founded two mental 
hygiene clinics, wrote two books, estab- 
lished a Child Welfare Bureau, helped in 
the readjustment of a group of 50 “shell- 
shocked” soldiers of World War I, and 
later, when she was well along in her seven- 
ties, opened her Old Age Counselling Center 
in San Francisco. Stanford University 
Press; $3. 

Child of Destiny, The Life Story of the 
First Woman Doctor, by Isabel Ross. This 
biography of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell covers 
the years of the agitation against slavery 
during the 19th century, and also the prog- 
ress in the emancipation of women, in 
which she was one of the chief workers. 
Harper; $3.50. 

Between Pacific Tides, Revised Edition, 
by Edward F. Ricketts and Jack Calvin; 
foreword by John Steinbeck; line drawings 
by Ritchie Lovejoy. There is a course in 
biology for the layman within the covers of 
this book, although its sponsors say mod- 
estly that it 1s designed “to stir curiosity 
rather than to answer questions.” 100 
pages of excellent plates enrich the volume. 
The book is filled with interesting informa- 
tion on familiar acquaintances, from crabs 
and limpets to the toredo, and many less 
familiar. Stanford University Press; $6. 

Cheaper by the Dozen, by Frank B. Gil- 
breth, Jr., and Ernestine Gilbreth Carey; 
illustrated by Donald McKay. This hilarious 
narrative is good for several laughs on even 
the bluest of Mondays. Two of the 12 
children of the noted efficiency engineers, 
Frank and Lillian Moller Gilbreth, give a 
rollicking account of the family’s training 
in efficiency throughout their childhood. 
They learned to eliminate waste motion. 
Crowell; $3. 

A Fortune to Share, by Vash Young. 
This is a handbook on positive thinking, 
optimism, and a higher type of living. “The 
inspiring story of one man’s discovery of a 
great power within him.” (Republished.) 
World Pub. Co.; $1. 


For the Younger Folk 


A Picture Dictionary for Boys and Girls, 
by Alice Scott, supervised by Stella Center, 
illus. by Anna Camesas and Mary Jungbeck. 
Here is a picture book which makes study- 
ing easy, and gives even the very young 
student skill with words. There are more 
than 3,600 words included through the 
6th grade vocabulary. In pleasant fashion 
a confirmed “dictionary habit” can be 
formed. Garden City Publishing Co.; $3. 

Picture Book of California, of Florida, of 
Illinois, of Massachusetts. These four of 
the pictured geographies series are by 
Bernadine Bailey, with pictures by Kurt 
Weise. They bring geography and a bit 
of State history to the young student, in 
pleasant form. Whitman; $1. 

The Fold-Away Doll House and Play 
Book of cut-out furniture; designs by Cath- 
erine Barnes. A most delightful doll-house 
in heavy pasteboard which folds up to look 


like a square kook. Furniture to cut 
and arrange is inside; erected it is ac “ 
ful house (open on one side), to rejoi “0 
child’s heart. Garden City Pub. Co : ‘1 . 
Verses for Little People, by May Norn, 
Some charming child verses in paper an 
They get the child’s viewpoint wel] Wa 
liam-Frederick Press; 50c. a 
Miss Anna Truly, by Violet D 
Miss Anna Truly, aged six, on te ae 
King to ask him to decide who owns i 
bluebell patch. The King and Queen : 
ceive her royally, and everything eens 
as 6-year-olds would have it. Pictures . 
delight a child. Houghton, Mifflin: §.. 
Back-Seat Driver, by Mabel L. Robinson: 
pictures by Leonard Shortall. An exuberant 
story of Riley, a wire-haired terrier who 
has directed tbe driving of his master the 
doctor, all his life. He gets a car of his 
own. 


Random House; $2. 









For 
better English 
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EDITION 
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ENGLISH IN ACTION 


D. C. HEATH AND 
COMPANY 


182 Second Street 


San Francisco 5 
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In Memoriam 


OO 
Lourah L. Hiser 


California Teachers Association lost a be- 
loved member ir the passing of Laurah L. 
Hiser, teacher in Sweetwater Union High 
School, National City. Miss Hiser died 
Jovember and funeral services were 
conducted in the Little Chapel of the Roses 
with interment in Glen Abbey Memorial 
Park Monday, November 14. 


Miss Hiser kad taught 31 years, 26 in 
Sweetwater, 3 in Holtville, and 2 in Kansas. 
She was an outstanding teacher of commer- 
cial subjects, having been active in the 
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The Cenco Cathode-Ray Oscillo- 
scope is an improved instrument for 
the analysis of wave forms. Its sweep 
circuit has exceptional linearity over 
the entire range of frequencies. The 
deflection sensitivity is | volt (r.m.s.) 
per inch with gain control at maxi- 
mum. The input impedance is .5 
megohms across approximately 20 


mmf, 


Available in two sizes: 


No. 71551 Cenco Oscilloscope 


with 3" screen 


No. 7IF®? Canco Oscilloscope 


with 5" screen _................... $135.00 


CENTAAL ah aan aR COMPANY 


F CALIFORNIA 
BS eet a7 Ga DION Ye LLT YON 
‘San Francisco 5, Cal. 
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Business Educators Association in San Diego 
and in California. 


In tribute to this lovely person, her prin- 
cipal, Frank M. Chase, Jr., wrote: “Miss 
Hiser, in her 26 years in Sweetwater, con- 
tributed greatly to the lives of boys and 
girls who were privileged to have her as 
a classroom teacher and adviser. She 
rendered to all of us a less tangible but 
nonetheless vital service, in the development 
of sound curricular trends in the department 
which she headed for so many years. The 
touch of this true teacher was also felt in 
the growth of a definite school character 
here which is expressed in traditional activi- 
ties, attitudes, and ideals. 


“Thus, in losing Miss Hiser, we have lost 
a fine teacher of boys and girls, a co-worker 
admired and respected by her fellow teach- 
ers, and an important force in the organiza- 
tional growth and development of our 
school.” 





‘It’s News to Me” 


Five New Sehool Aids 


These announcements by 
manufacturers of NEW products 
are of professional interest. 


Fitzwater Educational Film Appraisal 
Scale. One form is designed for appraising 
the film after classroom showings, includ- 
ing student response; another form is for 
preview evaluation. Using both forms, you 
have at a glance the information you need, 
and teachers can check the accuracy of 
their predictions. A copy of the Scale 
might be sent out whenever a film goes to 
a teacher. Quantity prices vary from 75c 
for 25 copies to $17.50 for 1,000. Stanford 
University Press, Stanford, California. 


The Educator Number Fence was devel- 
oped by a teacher to make the teaching of 
numbers a meaningful process for little 
children. Made of hardwood about 8” x 
134”, finished in bright colors with pegs 
and cross pieces of contrasting colors. Each 
child works with a board, learning the num- 
bers by actually handling the pegs. Durable 
and can be used year after year. Price per 
dozen $15. Little Red School House, 38 


Main Street, Manasquan, New Jersey. 


New Dual-Channel Program Consolette. 
Capable of a variety of instructive or recrea- 
tional uses as well as communication con- 
trol services, this new consolette provides 
9 input circuits and facilities for simulta- 
neous transmission of two different pro- 
grams to different areas, or transmission of 
a single program, with the second channel 
reserved for intercommunication with any 
location. Loudspeakers in as many as 60 
locations are controlled by the new sound 
console. A metal pedestal desk, which 
houses a 3-speed record transcription turn- 
table in a pull-out drawer and a tilt-out 
AM-FM radio, may be ordered separately. 
R.C.A. Victor, Camden, New Jersey. 


Model 12 Plastic Binding equipment for 
schools. Designed to meet the need of 
schools which bind miscellaneous loose ma- 
terial into booklets or folders. Plastic bind- 
ing produce booklets which open flat and 
stay flat. Especially good for attendance 
records, science workbooks, reports, essays, 
term papers, art work, photographs, small 
school annuals and many other uses. New 
pages added easily. Plastic binding may be 
re-used many times. $159 for both punch 
and binding machine. General Binding 





Corporation, 808-14 West Belmont Avenue, 
Chicago 14, Illinois. 


Sports timer movement for fovtball and 
baseball scoreboard. With local material 
and student nelp, scoreboards can be built 
at a savings of approximately. 75%. Move- 
ments are shipped complete with instruc- 
tions and wiring diagrams so that installa- 
tion can be done by anyone. No special 
skills or equipment needed to build a 
scoreboard super-structure. 


Time movements can be easily detached 
for off-season storage, and need no special 
lubrication «aor other care. Basketball 
timers are available in 6 different models 
for 12 or 15-minute periods of operation 
on 115 volts, 60 cycle AC. Montgomery 
Manufacturing Co., 549 West Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
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ON YOUR WAY 





THE ALL-SEASON BANFF ROUTE 


You board a Canadian Pacific 
steamer and cross sparkling Puget 
Sound to Victoria’s evergreen 
leisure-land...then to modern 
Vancouver and by train through 
600 miles or breath-taking Can- 
adian Rockies. Low round trip 
fares to Chicago, New York, 
Toronto, Montreal. No passports 
required. See your local agent, or 
Canadian Pacific, 675 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, DOuglas 2-0134. 


31 





OUPS ... 
for the Asking 


Our advertisers are friendly neighbors 
ready to serve our readers whenever called 
upon. The habit of reading the advertis- 
ing messages regularly will pay dividends to 
busy school people. 

1. “Famous Festivals of America” wall 
mural; accordion-folded; 8 feet long; litho- 
graphed in full color from natural color 
photographs. Shows 10 famous festivals in 
America, with brief historical background 
on each. Includes lesson topics with details 
on many other festivals and pageants in all 
parts of the country. One to a teacher. 
Greyhound Lines. 

24. How Tape Recording Simplifies 
Teaching is a 16-page booklet which tells 
how tape recording is used in music, Eng- 
lish, speech, commercial, science and social 
studies classes. Pictures and sketches. Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufacturing Company. 


26. Old King Coal Calls a New Tune — 
a lively quiz booklet. Your pupils will enjoy 
learning about our greatest natural resource 
with this entertaining and accurate booklet. 
Bituminous Coal Institute. 

27. Pupil readers are beautifully illus- 
trated booklets which may be given first, 
second and third graders to become more 
nutrition conscious. Samples of these ma- 
terials and a description of the program will 
be sent upon request. General Mills. 

28. Catalog of the Kansas City Art Insti- 
tute is a well illustrated booklet on the many 
courses given in the fine arts, and in the 
applied arts in this well recognized institu- 
tion. Helpful in guidance work and of 
interest to teachers wanting more training 
for themselves in these subjects. 

29. Academic and Textbook Writing 
discussed in a new 32-page booklet. Dis- 
cusses the problems of publishing from the 
writer's and from the publisher's viewpoints. 
Exposition Press. 

30, Little Nipper booklet is a 20-page 
catalog of records for children. The story 
about each record will help with the selec- 
tion of appropriate records for various ages. 
Radio Corporation of America. 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines | 
307 North Michigan Avenue | 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1 
Please have sent to me the items checked l 

in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed | 
for each item checked, | 
| 

| 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


American Seating Company.......... 2nd cover 
Bituminous Coal Institute........................ 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company........ 31 
Central Scientific Company...................- 31 
Christian Science Monitor.....................--- 23 
College of the Pacific Tours.................... 29 
eg | | ee 32 
Fun-D’Drill Arithmetic Games................ 29 
RN I I iciremsckcsinnicncntconindon 24 
Seneral Ws, neice ees osc ea kde 4 
Ginn and Company ..-2c.s6.. coc. cscsccc 23 
Heath and Company, D. C..................... 30 
MigiGl ass GOUNONS: ic 2 ee oot eo ee 22 
Macmillan Company, The...................----- 28 
Miller’s National Foundation.......... 3rd cover 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co................. 19 
Pacific Coast Gas Association.................- 21 
Palfreys’ School Supply Co..................... 25 
SEP CON is oes etree ee 20 
Row, Peterson & Company.................----- 30 
School Photo Service, Inc...................---- 29 
Singer Company, Inc., The L. W........... 24 
Standard Oil Company.................. 4th cover 
Teacher Casualty Underwriters................ 25 
Technical Service Research...................--- 29 
MIRE ATE GEINOB sere nso ee eci eee 27 
\University OF NOVARA. 6c. oc sescsecdsccsct acces 22 
NRE AUETANIBET otis 8 Sela 1 doit nia ge ain 29 
Wrigley, Jr. Company, William.............. 26 


COMING EVENTS 


January 1— New Years Day. 


January 7 — CTA State Board of Direc- 
tors; regular meeting. At CTA State Head- 
quarters, San Francisco. 


January 13, 14 — Audio-Visual Education 
Association of California; annual State con- 
ference jointly with Bay Area section meet- 
ing of California School Supervisors Asso- 
ciation. Hotel Whitcomb, San Francisco. 


January 14 — California Music Educators 
Association, Bay Section; in connection with 
Bach Festival. Stockton. 


January 14—-CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. At the Section 
headquarters, Los Angeles. 

January 15-21 — Printing Week; national 
observance. 

January 21—CTA Northern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Marysville. 

January 28 — CTA Bay Section Council; 
regular meeting. Womens City Club, San 
Francisco. 


February 6, 7 — National Commissioa on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards; regional conference. San Francisco. 

February 12—Birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln. : 

February 12-15— NEA Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development; 
annual convention. Denver. 


February 12-19 — Negro History Week. 
For details address Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, 1538-9th Street, 
NW, Washington 1, DC. 

February 14-17 — California Recreation 
Conference; the 2nd annual meeting co- 
sponsored by State Recreation Commission 
and California Recreation Society. Civic 
Auditorium and St. Claire Hotel, San Jose. 

February 16-18 — Regional Conference 
on Conservation. Pasadena. 

February 18 — National Teacher Exami- 
nations given at testing centers throughout 
the United States. For full information 
address Educational Testing Service, P. O. 
Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. Complete 
application must reach ETS by January 20. 
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February 18, 19 — California Assoc; 
for Childhood Education; annual State o . 
vention. Long Beach. = 

February 22 — Washington's Birthday, ° 

February 23-25 — American Associat; 
of Colleges for Teacher Education; aa 
meeting. Atlantic City. 

February 24-25 — United Business Educa 
tion Association Divisions (National Asg, 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training Instity, 
tions, U.S. Division of International Soc; 
for Business Education, Business Education 
Administrators’ Division, Business Education 
Research Foundation; joint meeting), At 
lantic City. 

February 25-March 2 — American Asgo- 
ciation of School Administrators; national 
convention. Atlantic City. 


March 3-5 — California Association of 
Women Deans and Vice-Principals, South. 
ern Section; annual meeting. Mission Inn, 
Riverside. 

March 4— CTA State Board of Direc. 
tors; regular meeting. At CTA State Head. 
quarters, San Francisco. 

March 6-8 — Wild Life Management In- 
stitute; San Francisco. 

March 7 — California Conservation, Bird, 
and Arbor Day; Opening 16th California 
Conservation Week. 


March 8-11 — California County Super. 
intendents of Schools Association, and 
County Superintendents Staffs. Asilomar. 


March 11—CTA_ Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. At the Section 
headquarters, Los Angeles. 

March 11, 12 — School Library Associa 
tion of California; 10th annual State meet 
ing. Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San Francisco, 


March 17, 18— NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers; annual Southwestern 
Regional Conference, directed by Mary 
Virginia Morris of Los Angeles. Miss 
Morris is the Southwestern Regional Direc: 
tor. Salt Lake City. 

March 17-19 —California League of 
Credit Unions; annual State convention. 
Fresno. 

March.-18-23 — Music Educators National 
Conference; biennial convention. St. Louis. 

March 20-23 — Trade and Industrial Arts 
Education and Teacher Training; annual 
State conference. San Francisco. 

March 23-26 — Pacific Coast Camping 
Federation; annual conference. Asilomar. 


April 7, 8 — California Teachers Associa 
tion; annual meeting; State Council of Edu 
cation; State Board of Directors; State 
Committee Meetings; California Student 
Teachers Association meeting. Palace Ho 
tel, San Francisco. 
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Head- 
nt In 
eldest daughter of King 
Bird, Henry VII of England, 
fornia grew up in a day of 
overeating for the rich, 
uper: ‘alms dishes” for the 
and poor. Dinner, served 
mar. at 10 a.m., offered 
ction many courses but little 
ction nutritional balance. 
sociar 
meet. 
Cisco, 
nt of 
estern 
Mary 


Mis Her father’s fortune was $90,000,000 ... but 
the poorest child in your class can be better fed! 





e of 
ntion 
tional With our modern knowledge of foods, there is Foods education is no “‘assembly-line” process. 
Louis. little reason for any child in America to have an. Alert teachers now consider each child’s needs. 
I Arts inadequate diet. Good nutrition today depends Does Toni Marcano need more fruit or more milk? 
naval ? sole ’ ' te : , 

far less on the size of Dad’s income than on good Does Mary Temple eat too little enriched bread 
mping eating habits. Wherever teachers are using sound — and cereals? Why? What you teach and how you 
nar. techniques to help children learn about better teach these individual youngsters will help to 
ssocia’ nutrition, school-wide eating habits show definite establish good eating habit patterns for healthier, 
f Edu improvement. stronger citizens. 
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— For a healthier America... through nutrition education... 
ned— Pe 
oa e ees “Source Materials” illustrates and describes the nutrition 
mas Write for descriptive leaflet education aids provided by the milling industry. These mate- 
on f | d rials were prepared by education specialists in nutrition, 
e e % . e e r . 
or new Classroom aids: health, reading and curriculum. Write to: Villers’ National 





Federation, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 





Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 
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Oil helps grow food for you... in Hawaii 


Beyond the Islands’ coral beaches, behind 
their blue, cliff-sharp hills, lie some of the 
most efficiently mechanized farming areas 
in all the world. 


The pineapple you eat and much of the 
sugar you serve are grown, not in palm- 
shaded tropical valleys, but on broad fields 
of rich, red soil...contour plowed, ex- 
pertly cultivated, carefully harvested. 

And in all these jobs, oil plays a major 
part. 

Oil powers plows and cultivators; petro- 
leum emulsions control weeds in fields of 
young cane and pineapple plants; at har- 
vest time, huge Diesel machines rake and 
load 130 tons of cane an hour, and ripe 
pineapples are gathered on conveyor belts. 
Trucks and barges speed the harvest to can- 
neries and mills. 4 


Supplying the oil Hawaii needs has been 


Standard of California’s job ever since ker- 
osene lamps burned in Honolulu’s light- 
house. Today, this service has spread to all 
the Islands... provides millions of gallons 
of petroleum products every year... helps 
insure better living for the Islanders and 
better food for you. 








